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FFICE for PATENTS of INVENTION and | 


OVE RNESSES and TEACHERS. — Mons. 

DE PORQUE ET, Author of ‘Le Trésor de I'Ecolier 

= * Le Secrétaire Parisien,’ and other useful French, 

-—y and German pumienises, pattems those who are averse 

the medium of Agents, that he kcops ® LIST of clever 

TE AC HERS A excellent ‘GOVERNESS Attendance from 

10 till 4.—All letters (post paid), stating qualifications required, 
attended to, free of any charge. 

, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 


REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, 62, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
—Inventors and oth are partic cularly directed to the advan- 
tomes and economy of having. their patents segered through this 

= The title ofan invention only requi 
rospectus. containing much u: natal information as to British 
a  Poreign Pate nts, x. protection of Designs and Patterns, 
will be forwarded E#, on application to Mr. ALEXANDER 
Prince, 62, Lincoln 8 ; fons fields. 





“0 PARENTS AND GUARDIANS OF THE DEAF AND 
GENTLEMAN residing in Leeds, who has 


heen upwards of eizht years engaged in the instruction 
ofthe DEAF and DUMB, has sufficient leisure from his present 
engagement to undertake the EDUCATION of ONE or TWO 

Ls, Parents who would prefer having their Children 
a private tuition to placing them in a pattie institution, 
may learn terms, &c. on addressing J. C.. Oxford-street, 
Le ls. ‘The most respectable references wiil = given. 


DITOR or CONTRIBUTOR.—A Gentleman, 
who has for the last two years had the literary manage- 
ment of a scientific and literary Periodical of high character, 
will be open to an ENGAGEMENT at the close of the present 
month.—Address F. B., Inventors’ ys A ~ Office, 198, Strand. _ 


ANTED, a respectable YOUTH as in- in-door 
APPRENTICE to a CHEMIST and DRUGGIST, ina 
populous County ‘Town in the Midland Counties.—Address, or 
apply, to Mr. Coxeter, Surgical Instrument Maker, Grafton- 
street East, Gower-street, Bedford-square. 


ARTNERSHIP. — An_ unusu: lly favourable 

opportunity offers for any Gentleman having a capital of 
15000. to J IN an ESTABLISHED HOUSE, combining the Fine 
Arts, including Prame- making, with pbkselling and Sta- 
tionery, &c. It is the first trade of the kind in the very im- 
portant loc ality where it is situated, and is, from pocullas con- 
nexions, capable of great improvement.— Address B., Messrs. 
H. Graves & Co. Printsellers to Her Majesty, Pall Mall; or 
Messr f Ac Ackermann & Co. Strand, London. 


TO STATIONERS, LITHOGRA ¢ LETTER-PRESS 
0 BE DISPOSED OF, in Liverpool, an ex- 


tensive and profitable BUSINESS, which has been esta- 
blished twelve years, ere is constant employment for five 
Lithographic Presses, exclusive of the Letterpress Department. 
The situation of the Shop and Premises is unexceptionable, at a 
qoderate rent, and well asaptes for carrging on the Business, 
which may be very considerably extended, and the most satis- 
factory reasons can be given for the retirement of the adver- 
tiser.—For further farpiey, Books apnly personally, or by letter 
post aid) to Mr. N les, er, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 

irr. Cornish, Book: = aiianee row, Holborn, London. 


J. DENT, 82, Strand, by special appointment 
o HRONOMETER and WATCH- MAKER to the Queen 
and hie Royal Highness Prince Albert, obtained the great go- 
sernment reward for the unequalled performance of his Chro- 
nometer, No. 114, which only varied 51-100ths of a second in 
twelve months. In addition to this distinction, he has just re- 
cored. by order of the Commissioners of the Ad miralty, 
the highest reward now given by their lordships for the go 
performance of time-keepers. Mr. Dent, anxious to remove any 
prejudice which might arise to his general business from the 
idea that his attention is exclusively devoted to instruments of 
the highest order, begs to state. that while his princi care is 
necessarily directed to the latter, he is not unmindful of the 
ciure of watches, which, while they are greatly lower in 
ice, are sufficiently accurate for all ordin: aty purposes, and will, 
therefore. be always most in demand. The whole of his extensive 
stock of watches has had the advantage of bis selection and 
examination, and he has arranged a department under compe- 
tent superintendence for offering tothe public good plain watches 
at as jow a price as is compatible with any pretensions to cor- 
rectness, fully antic ipating from an increase of business an vad- 
vantageous conjpensation for reduction in price. Ladies’ or 
gentlemen's gold watches, from 10/. 10s. each ; silver ditto, from 
al. 48.—82, Strand. 


NRANITE QUARRIE 9S,—TO BE LET, with 
immediate possession, the extensive Quarries called LA 
COTE or NOIR MONT. i tn the Island of Jersey. * ey are con- 
tiguous to the Sea, and the largest blocks of this valuable stone 
ean be shipped at a comparatively small expense. The Granjte 
is well adapted for the construction of Public Works or for 
Paving. Apply at oirt mont Ma Manor Ilouse, Jersey. 


G REAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—ALTERA- 

TION of TRAINS for the Winter.—Notice is herety 
iven, that on and after the Ist of November, 1341, the trains will 
rave Paddington for Cirencestcy, Bath, Bristol, and Bridgewater, 
as follows : 


A.M. 
6 o'clock 
Ly 



















































P.M. 
5 o'clock to Bristol oply 
8% — Mail 


4 ee Day Mail A.M. 

noon 4200 = . 
“ey P.0 Goods Train 
2 _ 9 30 - 


And from Bridgewater, Bristol, -— Bath, to Paddington :— 








= o’c lock from Bristol 3 eo — from Bridgewater 
a nwo — Mail 
92 = = from b Beligewater A.M. 
“y = dit be _ 300ds Train 
Ra — ditto - j 

Up from Cirencester to Paddington :— 
AM. | P.M. 
750 o'clock 5 45 o'clock 
9% ~_ A.M. 
ns — } 140 — Mail 
a | 34 — } Goods Train 
330 


Passengers may be booked to Cheltenham, Exeter, Plymouth, 
premcuser at the Railway office, Princes-street, Bank, or at the 
Paddington station. 

Further particulars of trains and the stoppages at different 
stations may be known by application at the Company's offices 
and stations, 

Oct. 29, 1841, 


LECTRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
APPARATUS.—Improved Galvanic Batteries; Bach- 
hoffner’s Machines; Callan’s€ ‘oils with Rotating Electro-Magnet, 
for giving powerful shocks; Electrotype Apparatus; Plaster Casts, 
Wax Moulds, ane l every requisite be Sor cuner ing on the process of 
Floctrotype, made and sold by INS, Working Phi- 
losophical Instrument Maker, 1S Assistant at the Royal Poly- 
technic Institution, 38a, Princes-street, Leicester-square.—N.b. 
Working Models of Steam- -engines, and all kinds of Machinery 
made to to drawings. 


Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on TUESDAY, November 16, and 4 following days, 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
BOOKS in various departments of Literature, including 
the STOCK in TRADE of the late Mr. AKERMAN. of Greville- 
street ; among which are, Churchill's Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, 6 vols.—Patric kK, Lowth, and Whitby's Comment: ary, 
by Pyman, 6 vols. —Aristotle’ s Works. by Taylor, 8 vols.—Fos- 
broke’s Encyclopedia of putiquitics, 3 vols. —Hansard’s Parlia- 
mentary Debates and History. 92 v half-russia—Plutarchi 
Opera Wyttenbachii, 14 vols.  Patonis 6: era Bekkeri, 11 vols.— 
Ciceronis Opera Ernesti, 14 vols. calf—Homeri Opera Ernesti, 8 

vols —Locke’s Works, 10 vols. calf—United Service Journal, 
from the commencement to 1833, 28 vols. ‘Together with a LAW 

LIBRARY removed from the e Country ; &e. 


parin ring for Sal le 
The VALUABLE LIBR ARY and SCIENTI- 
FIC COLLECTION of INSTRUMENTS of the late THOMAS 
ARCHER, Esq., Government Inspector of the Port of London. 

Also, an Extensive COLLECTION of BOOKS 
in QUIRES and BOARDS, comprising Remainders of many 
V aluable Standard Works. 

A Valuable COLLECTION of PAINTINGS 
and paar 8 by celebrated Artists, removed from the Country ; 

+" ieee accommodation offered on Property ; and larze 


or small Colleetions of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 
by Public Competition. 





Flect- ati London. 
R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUCTION, 
_on Pe ay ol 16th, the LIBRARY of a GENTL EMAN, 
g of Suffolk, large paper—Forhes's 
Oriental Pi iy 4 vols. in 2—Walpole’s (Earl of Orford) 
Works, 5 vols.—Lingard's itistory of etand. 8 vols. the first 7 
vols. bound in russia—Betham's Baronetage of England, 5 vols. 
—Grammont’s Memoirs, 2 vols. proof plates—Hope's Costume 
of the Ancients, 2 vols. —English Poets, by Chalmers, 21 vols. 
russia—British Essayists, 45 vols.—Spenser's Works, by Todd, 8 
vols. large paper—Modern British Drama, 5 vols. Trussia—But- 
ler’s Hudibras, by Grey, 2 vols. large paper, russia—Swift's 
Works. by Nichols, 19 vols. —Richardson’ s Works, 19 vols.— 
Burnet's Own Lin 4 vols. large paper—Hansard's Parliamen- 
tary History, 36 vols.—Reveil’s Museum of Painting and Seulp- 
ture, 15 vols. —Forster’s Arabian Nights, 5 vols.—Smirke’s Gil 
las, 4 vols.—Curtis’s British Entomology, 4 vols.—Boswell's 
Life of Dr, Johnson, 4 yols. large ps 1per—Oratores Attici, 16 vols. 
large paper—Hiograp ie Universelle, 52 vols.—Doceaccio il De- 
camerone, 3 vols. large paper—Ariosto et Bojardo, da Panizzi, 
9 vols.—Bawn's Works, 10 vols,—Neale’s Puritans, 5 vols.—Cnd- 
warty’ + He eee System, 4 vols.—Gother's Spi iritual Works, 
16 vols. ; &c. 


SALE OF COUNT PERREGAUX’S COLLECTION OF 
CHOICE PICTURES, AT PARIS, 

R. GEORGE has the hononr to apprize the 
Nobility and other Amateurs of Works of Art, that Fe 

will submit to Public Competition. by AUCTION, at No. 4 
du Gros Chenet, Paris, on WED) NESDAY and THU RSDAY, 
December 8 and 9, the very important CABINET, rich in the 
finest Pictures. by "the élite a the various Schools, belonging to 
M. LE COMTE DE PERREGAUX, deceased, "Amongst the 
matchless productions =e erace this exquisite Gallery, it 
ma suBice ¢ fo menting — atts} ina Landscape, by B 9 








A n h—Cattle near a River, Cu The 
ford Karla a a Jardin A Woody Scene, Hobbima—A L pmestic 
Scene, P. de H ne—A Gem, F. Mieris—A Landscape, Omme- 


anck—A Grand 1 Waterfall, “Ruysdacl ; and others by J. Steen, 

Qouveresans, W. Vandervelde, Teniers, Greuze, Terburg, Ru- 
bens, Vandyck, &c. ‘The collection may be publicly viewed 
from December 3 until the days of sale; and Catalogues and 
other information procured of Mr. Henry Artaria, 26, St. 
James’s-street. 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS, Ancien and 
ODERN, priced UNUSUALLY LOW, ‘tor ready money, is 
published ever ‘Month, GRATIS, and sent post free, by Gentle- 
men sending their address to G. WILLIS seller, Piazza, 
Covent Garden. These cheapepriced Catalogues contain the 
best Collections of Books in ever ay of Literature ; by this 
means Country Gentlemen, Students, [ox oksellers, and Libra- 
rians, can obtain almost any work at a price much less than 


usually charged. 
xTURN 
OOKS for PERUSAL and RETURN.~— 
HORNE & Co,’s LIBRARY, 105, Cheapside.—Works in 
every de cod ee of Literature forwarded for perusal to all 
parts of the Country. ) pans of Subscription from ‘I'wo to Ten 
Guineas per annum and upwards, according to the supply re- 
quired. The great extent Of this library insures to Subscribers 
an advantage not to be met with in any of the numerous circu- 
lating libraries in London, viz., the immediate supply of the 
ks wanted, whether new or old, and in any department of 
Literature. k Societies are s' upplied at the rate per annum 
of 121. 12s. for every 30 volumes, and may choose their own books 
from the Publisher's catalogue or otherwise, and exchange then 














for others at pleasure, 





HE PERUSAL of NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—With a view of meeting the increasing demand for works 
of a more valuable and standa chgenctee than are usua iy 


found in Circulating Lib: i 
and Foreign Libesty, c “ondult-atreet, have very considerably 
augmented their Collection History. Biocrapny, Divi- 
NITY, ron aa igrreas Mora and PotiticaL PHrLoso- 
pny, Vo &c. Every New Publication of 
interest is “added heusolintely it appears; and to assist su! 
scribers in the choice of new works, an analytical list 
lished monthly, entitled‘ Tue Linrary Circucar,’ whic 
furnished gratuitously. The terms of subscription for the sup- 
ply of Book Societies and Families Shrengeout, England, Scot- 
and and Ireland, may be had gratis and oy ree, on applica- 
tion to Messrs. Sass ers & Ot ey Publishers, Conduit-street, 
Hanover-square whom be had 

HINTS FOR be FoI M TATION ¢ OF BOOK SOCIETIES, _ 





ILLER’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
BOOKS for NOVEMBER will appear in the course of 
next week, and will contain, together with its usual supply of 
useful W: orks, the following, viz. 
The Naval Chronicle, now become one of the 
most valuable books extant, embracing nearly the whole period 
of the Wars of George the Third, provusely f ° pusteaten, 40 vols. 
8vo. elegautly bound, half calf extra, onl 
“he first volume wanting a un. plates. 
The Harleian Miscellany, a collection of scarce 
and curious Pamphlets, 10 vols. tio., a clean uncut copy, 7/. 7s. 
o Library should be without this book, 
The Historic Gallery of Portraits and Paintings, 
500 fine plates, an early copy, 7 vols. Ato. L. P., 3. Ws, 1807, 
Voltaire, Quvres, complete, 75 vols, 8vo., a clean 
uncut set, only 4/. 15s. Not 1s. 3d. per volume. 
401, Oxford-street. 


k mpi 1powered by special Act of Parliament, 4 Victoria, cap, 9. 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE |" COM- 
PANY. No. |, Princes-street, Bank, and 8, King William- 
street, City, London. 
T his Institution is empowered by a special Act of "Assurance, 
and is so constituted as to afford the benefits of Life 
in their fullest extent, to Policy-Holders, and to present gre 
facilities and accommodation than can be obtained in othe 
Ollices. ‘The decided superiority of its plan, and its claim to 
paliic preference and support, have been proved, incontestably, 
y its yom and unprecedented success. 
Among others, the following important advantages , ao be 
enumerate: 
A most eco pomical set of Tables— computed ex 
use of this Company, from authentic and com + ia an 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can 
without compromising the safety of the Institution. 
Increasing Rates of Premium on e new and Ape 
for securing jeans or debts; a less immnadiote ment 
nae ou a Poley for the whole term of than in wet Sein 


Promiane payable either Aanaally, WAEgeasty, or Quarterly, 
in one sum, or in a limited aumber of paym 
A Board of Directors in attendance daily at Two o'clock. 
e of the assured in every case admitted in the Polic 
claims payable within one month after proof of death. 
Medical Attendants remuncrated, in alt cases, for their feports, 





“Premium per Cent. per Annum payable duri 
Age.| Ist Five 2d —_ ard are . Five Remai: 





years. ete tw 
20 |£1 1 Pars oe riot £1'%6 | 8 8 
164,128 6 
49 1141, 244 tis 6 373] 338 
50 216 7| 394145 5) 56 3! 6137 





PETER MORRISON, Resident Disesten, 
A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agent 
, 22 WESTMINSTER 

and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION, 
At the WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, King-street, on oume, 

vantazes offered by this Associa 

Four-fifths, or 89 per cent. of the total profits, tos ‘divided among 
the Assured, at intervals of Saeere, 

‘he Profits respectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by reduction of the Annual Pre- 
mium, or by adding to the Policy an oppivatont Yo ed 
sum. All Persons Assured on their own lives for 1,000/. or 
wards, have the right (after two Annual payments) of attend 
in aad voting at all General Mectings. 

he Premiums for all ages under 50 are lower than those 
adopted by a large number of Offices, fat ‘are such as to afford 
ample Security to the Assured. .'M. BROWNE. Actuary, 


Nx TIONAL LOAN FUND ASSURANCE 
soc 1s ry, for perenting Life Assurances, Deferred Annet. 
nhill.—Capital, 500,000/.—Empowered by 

ony ‘act of Parliament. 
Directors—T. L. B.VACS.| dob Hawton Ch a. 


Joha Biiietson, M.D. F. John Rawso 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. n Riddle "Stodrt, Esq. 
H. Gordon, See. a ont Tabor, Esy. 
Geerge Lungley, Esq Pe Thompson, hic 
Auditore— Tek Wheatsione, F.R.S.; Prof. Graves. Me. R.S. 
uary—W. S. B. Woolhouse, Esq. PRA. 5 
EN. Tillotson, M.D. F.RLS. Surgeon—b&. 8. Symes, Esq. 
Solicitors—Messrs. Sweet Satton, E = us and Ommanney, 
6, Basinghall-stre 
Ban’. bere-—-Mesers. 4 Gira Hallas, Mills & Co, 


Advantages. felted bt + from a large paid-up Capital 
and accumulations—Equitable Rates—Power to berrow two- 
thirds Premiums paid, without expense or forfeiture—and Pro- 
fits annually divided. 

-B. Policies for short periods. at lower Rates than at any 
other Ofiice, with option of continuance for Life, at the usual 
Rates, DEFERRED "ANNI SITIES. 

The best and most varied pravision for after life hitherte 
offered.—2/, 19s. per annum (1s. a week) at 20, will at 65, give the 
Siok tha. r the choice of an Annuity of 47l. 16s. Gd., or 

Js. cash, or Policy at death of 466/. Similar advantages at 
50, 55, and 69,—two-thirds payments lent at any time, and two- 











thirds returned in case of premature death. 

iled Plans and last Annual Keport to be had at the 
of its i anches, or. on application, will be fore 
. FERGUSON CAMROLU X, Secretary. 


The deta 
ae at an 
post free, 
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ONG ANNUITIES and ANNUITIES 
TERMINABLE in 1859.—Holders of the above will bear 
in mind that these Annuities willexpire in 1s years, and will 
consequently, if prudent, insure to themselves for the whole 
iod of their lives a continuance of the amount of annuity 
they are now receiving from the above stocks. To effect so 
desirable an object, and which may preserve many persons in 
O} from utter destitution, but a ones Annual Payment 
wil be required, particulars of which m e had gratuitously, 
either by personal application or by letter(pre- paid), stating the 
age of the Annuitant and amount nuity, addressed to the 
rite tary of the FAMILY ENDO W MEN l AND LIFE ASSU- 
Ry lang Fw wy ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham-place, Black- 
riars, Lon 








z Nearly ready, 
SCHLOSS S MOST UNIQUE CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 


[HE ENGLISH BIJOU ALMANACK for 
1812. Edited by the HON. MRS. NORTON. (Size$an inch 
by 3.) will contain Portraits of Her Royal! Highness the Princess 
Royal, Mdlle, Rachel, Ellen Tree, Charles Dickens, Staudigl, 

and John urray ; each accompanied with a Poem from the 
pen of the illustrious Editress; with an Appress in comme- 
re of the happy event, the birth of the INrFant Prince 
ALES. Acomplete Calendar, and everything connected 


with it. A Microscopic Eye-glass, corresponding in size to the 
TINY pecs. 
London: A, Schloss, Fancy Stationer to H.R.H. the Duchess 


of Kent, 12, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 

¥%»* A most splendid specimen show-board will be given to the 
Booksellers, Early application is requested, as a limited num- 
ber only will be issued. 


To be published November 26, on a large sheet, price 6d. 
HE VESTRY ALMANACK for 1842 5 for 
Ecclesiastical and Parochial Information. 

Containing the Calendar, Daily Lessons, the Rising and Setting 
of the Sun and Moon and other usual Astronomical Observa- 
tions, — of the Prelates, Dignitaries, Offices, &c., of the 
Church of England, Irish and Colonial Bishops, &c., and the 
following important 

PAROCHIAL INFORMATION: 
Vestry, Churchwardens, Sidesmen, Church-rates, Exemptions, 
Church Sittings, &c., Klection of Guardians, Overseers, Making 
of Poor’s-rates, Jury Lists, Exe pmaptions, from Juries, Lunatics, 
Votes for Counties and Boroughs, lurality of Votes, Sequestra- 
{ione, Vaccination, Chimne ther Usek Act, Poor Settlements, 
; with a great variety of other Useful Information. 

Printed for the Company of Stationers, and sold by George 

Greenhill, at their Hall in Ludgate-street. 


ALMANACS “ange scammed 








For 
Under the Spvtine nee of the ‘Soc iety for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. 

On Thursday, Nov. 25, 1341, will be published, 

HE BRITISH ALMANAG, extending to 96 
Pages, and embracing a body of Tufvemation suited to the 
Tradesman, the Banufacturer, the Merchant, and the Profes- 
sional and 1 Upper Clas 
he PENNY SHEET ‘XLMANAC. 

The COMPANION to the ALMANAC; or, Year-Book 
of General Information, being Volume XV. of the Series. 2s. 6d. 

With the BRITISH ALMANAC, 5 Powe in cloth. 4s. 

The UNIONS’ aad PARIS OFFICERS’ SHEET 
ALMANAC, containing a mae List of the Unions, the Names 
of the Chairmen of the Boards of Guardians and Clerks, with an 
Abstract of the more important points of the various Acts of 
Parliament, and a variety of other information. 15. 6d. 

: vols. bound in cloth, 

The COMPANION to the ALMANAC; or, Year-Book 
of General Information, from 1828 to 1841, with a ‘complete Al- 
vageetien! 

" Companion to the Almanac’ has now been published 
fifteen ears; and the Series comprises a mass of information, 
Scientific, Chronological, and Statistical, which for popular re- 
ference cannot be found in any other work. The permanent 
value of this publication may be estimated from the circum- 
stance that the demand is so constant, that reprints of the seve- 
ral parts have been repeatedly called for. ‘The work is con- 
stantly referred to as an authority; and it is almost indispen- 
sable to professional and commercial men, as well as of the 
highest interest to the general reader. The New Index will be 
ready in January, 1842 

London: Charles Ral ant & ce 22, Ludgate-street. 


1. T IFE of stk WALTER SCOTT. 
A New Edition, in 1 volume royal 8vo. 
e Portraits, 1/, cloth lettered. 
With 10 etdadeonl Plates, 1/. 8%. morocco, h alf-bound. 

2. Sir Walter Scott's Poetry, complete in 1 vol. 
yoval 8vo., with Portrait and 24 Proot Engravings after Turner, 
half-bound morocco, price 1/. lls. A very beautiful Volume. 

3. Sir Walter Scott's T' alee of a Grandfather, a New 
Edition, in 3 vols. small 8vo. 6 E ngravings, tastefully done up, 
price 15s. A very suitable Book for Presen 

Edinburgh: R. ¢ ace London: Houlston & Stoneman. 

8 day is is published, 

HE ELEMEN [TS of MECHANICS; 
designed for me Use of Students in the University. 
JAMES WOOD, I 
Late Master of St. John’ s College, ¢ ak ay and Dean of Ely. 
A New Edition, revised and re-arranged, with considerable 

terations and Additions, by 
. SNOWBALL, M.A. 
Fellow of St. John’ s Sse oa Cambridge. 
Price 

Cambridge: T. Stevenson; 5° & Js. Deighton ; and W. P. 

Grant. London: B. Fellow es, Ludgate:strect 
NE RULE determining the Gender of ev ery 
French Noun ; Fy actoats - by the History of * Napoleon,’ 
and ‘Elizabeth.’ By ALBITES, A.B. and L.L.B. Paris. 


8vo. Is. Aisy the same, 
In 18mo. 3s. 


The Authors of France. 
An admirable account.” 

London: W ef & Co. Ave Maria- lane Birmingham, 63, 

Bath-row, 














On the 26th will he published, in demy 8vo, (490 pages), price 
. elegantly bound in cloth 
HE BOOK. of the POET'S, from Chaucer to 
Beattie, with Biographical Notiers, and a History of the 
Rise and Progress of British Poetry. Embellished with 45 Vig- 
nette Illustrations by the most eminent Engravers. 
It contains an entirely new selection from the ample range of 
our National Poetry. in which an attempt has been made to give 
a distinct idea of the excellence of each poet, combined with 
the most scrupulous attention to admit —e that might in 
the slightest degree unfit it for universal perus: 
= On December 26, there will be published a Companion 
eae containing THE MODERN POETS (of the 


NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


THE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN; 


Or, THE FIELDS AND THE WOODS. 
By JOHN MILLIS, Esq. 


an will hail this sporting novel with a hearty welcome. Mr. Mills’s racy and animated pictures of the variou 
eportent tbe held, by wood and water, are detailed with all the fervour of one fondly familiar with them in Syren *— Sporting ee 
“This attractive work (a novelty i in literature) will find a place in every Sportsman's library. It is a Sporting Romance, full of 
lively and entertaining sketches of rural life ; while there is no sport pertaining to the Fields, the Woods, or the . that hag 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 13, 1841. 
REVIEWS 


Account of Koonawur, in the Himalaya, §c. 
By the late Capt. Alexander Gerard. Edited 
by George Lloyd. Madden & Co. 

Tue district of Koonawur, in Upper India, in- 
closed within the Himaleh, almost realizes our 
conception of the Happy Valley. It extends 
about eighty miles along the banks of the Sutlej, 
one of the Five-rivers which unitedly give name 
to the Panj-db, and embraces the vales or glens 
of a thousand torrents, which leap from rock 
to rock, as they hurry from the everlasting snows 
above to join the great stream below. ‘The 
wildest and grandest scenery lies all around; 
conducting the eye from cascades and flowery 
banks, to rocks, and precipices, and pine forests 
above, till at last it fixes with astonishment on 
the gigantic Himaleh, rearing its icy summits 
far into the deep azure of a cloudless sky. It is 
true that the bounds of this valley may be passed 
without wings; yet, figuratively, it may be said, 
with some truth, that the stranger who treads 
the paths leading into it, must be winged with 
curiosity and love of knowledge. 

Most of the passes leading into Koonawur 
much exceed in elevation the summit of Mont 
Blanc; very few of them fall a little below that 

iant of the Alps. Such a barrier, it might be 
cost would keep out the corruptions and dis- 
quietudes of the feverish plains,—the vice and 
oppression which have reduced the once flourish- 
ing valley of Kashmir to misery and ruin. And, 
in truth, though war has occasionally penetrated 
into Koonawur, its worst consequences have 
been still excluded, and the inhabitants of the 
valley retain the virtues which usually adorn in- 
dependence. But before we descend into the 
valley and mingle with the inhabitants, we shall 
accompany our author over some of those moun- 
tain passes the difficulty of which constitutes 
one of the chief features of the region under con- 
sideration. There are fifteen passes into Koona- 
wur from the south, or over the outer Himaleh; 
of these the safest and most frequented is Boo- 
rendo, 15,171 feet in height, yet it is by no 
means exempt from danger :— 

“The space without firewood (says our author) is 
not more than seven miles, and the upper limit of 
trees on the face, is only two miles from the crest. 
There have been many accidents here, and they are 
just as likely to occur as at Shatool, for, from the 
road being good, people cross this pass when they 
would not attempt the other: the guides point out 
aspot below the limit of the forest, where upwards of 
twenty people, returning from Koonawur with salt, 
perished at once about six years since; they were 
overtaken by a fall of snow when on the other side, 
but they preferred trying the pass, to making a cir- 
cuit of six or seven days journey ; the wind got up, 
and they were so benumbed with cold by the time they 
reached the trees, that they were unable to strike a 
light, and slept to wake no more. Another party of 
almost as many persons, were frozen to death nearer 
the pass in December, ten years ago.” 

Further east the height of the passes increases 
to 16,000 or 17,000 feet, and owing, perhaps, to 
the firmness of the snow at that elevation, they 
may be crossed for a few months in the year by 
loaded sheep and goats. ‘The snowbeds on the 
crests of the lower ridges, in the west, are often 
treacherous, and large flocks with their attend- 
ants have sunk in them and perished. But the 
mountains on the eastern frontier of Koonawur, 
separating it from Chinese Tatary, rise to a still 
= elevation, and there we find the Keoo- 
brung pass 18,313 feet, or three miles and a half 
in height. ‘This is about the elevation of the 
lightest summer cloud. Our author observes : 

“So mild is the climate of this country in summer, 
that although I crossed both Keoobrung and Gang- 








tung in July, during a shower of snow, the tempera- 
ture of the air was not below 33°, and the only thing 
that alarmed the guides was, their losing the way in 
a dense cloud. I had fortunately taken the bearing 
of a pile of stones at the Pass a short time before, so 
I steered directly for it by the pocket compass, with- 
out seeing the mark ofa footpath for a long distance. 
When we were involved in the cloud, a continued 
noise, more resembling the howls of wild beasts than 
any other sound, was kept up to apprise the people 
in the rear, of the direction. The lower passes through 
the outer Himalaya would never have been attempted 
by loaded persons in such weather as I crossed Gang- 
tung, for it snowed and sleeted the whole day.” 

The same remark applies to Manerung pass, 
on the northern side of Koonawur, and which 
has an absolute elevation of 18,612 feet. When 
our author crossed it in August it was covered 
with only a foot of snow, which had recently 
fallen, but the old snowbeds in the hollows 
around were of enormous magnitude. It was 
not enough for our author's ambition to have 
climbed the heights already cited : he persevered 
in his attempts to ascend the great Purgeool 
mountain, at the northernmost angle of the river 
Sutlej, till he at last reached a crest 19,411 feet 
in absolute height. This elevation, which is 
nearly the same as that attained by Humboldt 
on Chimborazo, may be familiarly illustrated by 
supposing Shooter's Hill placed on Snowdon, 
and these again piled on Mont Blanc. But the 
Himdélayan summits differ from those of the 
Andes, by their relative mildness of climate, aris- 
ing chiefly from the greater dryness of the atmo- 
sphere. Purgeool was quite free from snow 
when our author stood on it; but beyond it, to- 
wards the north, the great central range of 
Himileh, wholly wrapped in snow, towered to 
the immense height of 29,000 feet, or five miles 
and a half, an altitude which we should not quite 
attain if we were to. place the peak of Teneriffe 
on the highest summit of the Alps. 

The outer Himalayan ranges are sufficiently 
elevated to stop all the watery clouds that gather 
over the plains of India. Hence, the farther we 
penetrate within the Himaleh the less the quan- 
tity of snow that falls in the course of the year, 
and consequently the higher the line at which 
the snow accumulates in winter beyond the rate 
at which it thaws in summer, or, in other words, 
where it is perpetual. We are aware that the 
peculiar incruvation of the line of perpetual 
snow in the Himaleh, generally higher on the 
northern than on the southern face of the moun- 
tains, and constantly rising towards the north, is 
always ascribed to the heat radiated from the 
table land of the interior; but we are convinced 
that the theory of this remarkable phenomenon 
may be much improved, by admitting, toa large 
extent, the explanation here offered. 

The chief danger to be encountered on the 
crests of the Himialeh, arises from the wind, 
which generally blows with great violence, and 
being at the same time extremely cold, soon be- 
numbs those exposed to it. The traveller can 
find no shelter from the piercing blast, and has, 
perhaps, several miles to perform over rugged 
and slippery paths before he reaches a spot where 
fuel can be procured. 


effects of which are ascribed by the mountaineers 
to a poisonous plant. The inhabitants of the 
higher parts of Koonawur have such frequent 
experience of this ailment, that they can judge 
safely as to the comparative heights of different 
passes by their sensations in crossing them. 
From what we have said on the peculiar atmo- 
spheric character and the climate of the Himaleh, 
the following remarks of our author on the cul- 
tivation of those mountains will not appear sur- 
prising :— 

“The limit of culture of the south-western face of 


At the same time he is | 
enfeebled by the attenuated atmosphere, the | 


the Himalaya is scarcely 10,000 feet, and it is some- 
what odd that both it and vegetation get higher as 
you advance into the interior of this extraordinary 
country; on the north-eastern slope of the outer 
snowy range, to the westward of long. 78°, the highest 
cultivation is 10,500; in the valley of the Buspa, it 
is 11,400; and in Hungrung, the extreme elevation 
of grain is 13,000 feet, which I believe is the highest 
spot where it ripens in this quarter. The fields I 
saw at 13,600 feet were very poor, and the people 
said they would never be properly ripe, although in 
Chinese Tartary grain comes to maturity in the 
vicinity of Koongloong, which must be almost 16,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and within the circle 
of congelation. * * The variety of situation makes a 
much greater difference in accelerating or retarding 
the crops, than the elevation. There is a remarkable 
instance of this, in comparing Numgea, Shipke, and 
Nako together: the first place is only 9,300 feet 
above the sea, but it is environed by such lofty moun- 
tains, that on the longest day there is scarcely nine 
hours of sunshine. In the beginning of August the 
crops there were perfectly green, whilst those at 
Shipke, 1,400 feet higher, were all yellow, and some 
of the grains even cut. Near Nako where the cul- 
ture extends at least to 12,700 feet, the crops on the 
very same day had begun to turn, and were in a far 
greater degree of forwardness than those at Numgea. 
The grain is generally trodden out by bullocks or 
yaks, in large circular inclosures paved with slates, 
the walls are one-and-a-half or two feet high, and in 
the centre is a post to which the cattle are tied in a 
line forming a radius, and made to revolve; they 
are muzzled, and I have seen twenty or thirty em- 
ployed at once.” 

The apricot ceases at the height of 11,000 
feet, where the currant and gooseberry flourish 
in perfection. A prickly bush, resembling 
furze, covers the mountain sides at the elevation 
of 17,000 feet. The vineyards are generally on 
the banks of the streams, at a little distance from 
the villages. They extend sometimes for half a 
mile, planted in the form of arbours with latticed 
roofs; the bunches of grapes hanging down 
inside. , ‘ When covered with verdure these 
bowers are impervious to the sunbeams, and 
afford a grateful relief to the travellers; but he 
must not attempt to enter one by himself, other- 
wise he will certainly be torn in pieces by the 
dogs that guard it.” To the fruits already men- 
tioned may be added peaches, walnuts, and 
apples, of which the last alone are excellent. 
The people are not sparing of their fruit; and 
whenever our author passed with his party 
through avenues of apricots, some of the villagers 
usually mounted the trees and shook them, so as 
to shower down the fruit in abundance. The 
great variety of climate in Koonawur, where the 
sultriness of the torrid zone and the cold of Lap- 
land are often but a dozen miles asunder, would 
easily allow of great increase in the objects of 
culture, if the general circumstances of the 
country were favourable to such industry. 

Among the characteristics of this Alpine 
country, intersected by numerous unfordable 
streams, must be mentioned the various kinds of 
bridges or substitutes for bridges. The sango, 
or wooden bridge, is sometimes only a single 
plank thrown across a chasm, or perhaps a 
notched tree in an inclined position. But more 
frequent than the wooden bridge, are the substi- 
tutes for it, described as follows :— 

“The Jhoola, or rope bridge, consists of five or six 
| cables, formed of a sort of grass named Moonja. 
| These are placed close together, and above is half a 
hollow piece of fir tree, secured by pegs driven 
through below; from this hangs a loop of three or 
four ropes, which serves as a seat for passengers, and 
| also as a receptacle for baggage. This block is pulled 
across by two pieces of twine, and the conveyance is 
pretty safe, but greatly alarming to a person unused 
to it, as the stream rushes with frightful rapidity be- 
neath. The longest bridge of this kind I crossed was 
under Rampoor, where the river is 211 feet broad. 
At Wangtoo it is only ninety-two feet, but the velo- 
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city of the current is so great, that two of my servants, 
who once crossed it, were so afraid that they would 
not venture again, and preferred swimming over ; 
one of them reached the opposite bank with difficulty, 
being completely exhausted, and the other was 
drowned. The Suzum, of which there is a bad one 
below Numgea, is formed of twigs very indifferently 
twisted ; there are five or six cables for the feet to 
rest upon, and side ropes about four feet above the 
others, to hold by, connected with the lower ones by 
open wicker work or ribs, one or two feet apart. The 
side ropes are at a most inconvenient distance from 
each other ; and in one place they are so far asunder, 
that a person cannot reach both with his extended 
arms. The ropes, from being constructed of such 
rail materials, do not bear much stretching, and the 
bridge forms a curve the sixth part of a circle. 
Frequent accidents have occurred here; and only a 
month before I crossed, in August last, two people 
were lost by one of the side ropes giving way. The 
guides that accompanied me did not tell me of this, 
until they saw ten or twelve of my loaded followers 
upon the bridge at once. I was standing on the bank 
at this time, and the news of the accident spread with 
rapidity; and some of my people were so much 
alarmed, that they could neither move one way nor 
another, and stood trembling for a long time. Two, 
in greater terror than the rest, precipitated my tent 
into the Sutluj.” 

Besides these, there are also chain bridges, 
one of which, across the Burrampooter, in 
Thibet, is said to be 500 feet in length. Num- 
bers of people are annually lost in the rivers, 
owing to the insecurity of the means of crossing 
them. In many places the mountain roads, or 
rather footpaths, are as dangerous as the bridges. 
The rocks incessantly falling from above force 
the traveller to hurry on, disregarding the diffi- 
culties of the ground he treads upon. Of these, 
some idea may be formed from the following 
description :— 

* Here and there hard beds of snow, inclined at an 
angle of thirty or thirty-five degrees, are met with, 
to ascend or pass along which, it is necessary to cut 
steps with a hatchet, and to descend them, the easiest 
and most expeditious mode is to slide down. The 
worst are the inclined rocks, and great slopes of hard 
gravel, and small stones rolling under the feet, to a 
deep and rapid stream; some of these cannot be 
passed with shoes, and although I only took mine off 
at one place, yet I have often been obliged to grasp 
hold of a person’s hand. The most difficult part I 
saw, was where ropes were used to raise and lower the 
baggage, and this did not arise from the path having 
given way: now and then flights of stone steps occur, 
notched trees and spars from rock to rock, rude scaf- 
folding along the perpendicular face of a mountain, 
formed of horizontal stakes driven into the crevices, 
with boards above, and the outer ends resting on trees 
or slanting posts, projecting from clefts of the rock be- 
low. The most extraordinary one of this kind I ever 
saw, was in the valley of the Teedoong. It is called 
Rapeea, and the scaffolding continued for 150 feet. 
It was constructed like the other, with this differ- 
ence, that six posts were driven horizontally into the 
cracks of the rocks, and secured by a great many 
wedges; there was no support on the outer side, and 
the river, which undermined it, rushed with incredible 
fury, and a clamorous uproar beneath ; the shaking 
of the scaffolding, together with the stupifying noise 
of the torrent, combined to give the traveller an un- 
certain idea of his safety.” 

Of the inhabitants of Koonawur our author 
gives a most favourable account :—“ They are 
frank, active, generous, hospitable, and highly 
honourable in their dealings.’”’ They are free 
from mistrust or suspicion, as they Bow little 
experience of dishonesty. They pride them- 
selves on their country, and deem themselves 
superior to the other mountaineers. Owing 
to their scanty supplies of grain, they subsist 
chiefly on meat; their drink is tea, though, 
like other mountaineers, they are not averse to 
spirituous liquors. ‘Their clothing consists of 
frock and trowsers of white blanket, which is 
often doubled ; cap of black blanket, and woollen 
shoes with leathern soles. A water-proof gar- 





ment of goat’s hair is sometimes worn over the 
other dress. The women are distinguished by 
their ornaments; large brass clasps in front, 
bracelets and anklets of pewter and silver. The 

ople in general labour under no want of com- 
orts. Besides their yaks they have fine-woolled 
sheep and goats; and their mercantile activity 
(for the Koonawurrees are all traders) procures 
them many luxuries, while it agreeably diversi- 
fies their pursuits. Our author says of them— 

“ They lead a pleasant life. In November many 
of them come to Rampoor with wool, and a few go to 
the plains to purchase merchandize for the markets 
of Gareo and Leh, and they likewise visit the fair at 
Hurdwar. Most of them go to Leh or Garoo in the 
summer months, in which countries they travel much 
at their ease, compared to what they do in Koona- 
wur; none of them carry loads, for the roads are so 
good, that all their merchandize goes upon horses, 
mules, asses, yaks, goats, and sheep ; many ride upon 
horseback, and often run races on the way; others 
amuse themselves with the gun, and kill deer and 
hares, which they eat, and the skins of the former 
furnish them with leather for their shoes. The 
people who stay at home, look after their vineyards 
and attend to their flocks, which, for four or five 
months, are sent to pasturage high up on the moun- 
tains. The shepherds are relieved regularly, and 
during their absence they live in small houses, named 
Dogree, or Shurnung, where they employ themselves 
in making butter. The situations of many of these 
Dogrees are uncommonly romantic, upon the sides 
of sunny banks, covered with carpets of the most fra- 
grant flowers, or in sequestered dells, surrounded by 
huge mountains, towering to the skies; some pre- 
senting bare faces of granite, or craggy heights 
threatening destruction to the peaceful flocks, whilst 
others are crowned with perpetual snow ; the con- 
trast of these with the dark forests of oak, covered 
with mosses and lichens streaming in the wind, in- 
terspersed with the light green foliage of the pine, 
and topped with yellow-coloured belts of birch and 
rhododendron in full bloom, form the grandest scenery 
imaginable. In summer the climate of these de- 
lightful spots is charming, and it is here that the 
raspberry, black currant, and strawberry are found 
in the highest perfection, upon the verdant banks of 
the limpid streams, that descend from melted snow. 
In the cold season. the people occupy their time in 
weaving blankets, caps, and shoes, which are their 
only manufactures. They early begin to collect 
their winter stock of fuel and food for their cattle, 
which last consists chiefly of the leaves of trees, and 
they pile it on the tops of their houses.” 

The inhabitants of Koonawur celebrate their 
annual festivals with a hearty joy and hilarity, 
little known in other parts of India. They have 
games of several kinds, adorn themselves with 
wreaths of flowers, and perform on musical in- 
struments, the variety and relative perfection of 
which they owe to their vicinity to the followers 
of the Lama, whose forms of worship are all ac- 
companied by music. Such are the inhabitants 
of lower Koonawur. But higher up in the valley, 
on the open and elevated hills, the people are 
Bhoteeas, or Tatars by race, and followers of the 
Lama. They are a much taller and stronger 
people than those dwelling below them; many 
of them exceed six feet in height; they have 
Chinese features, and a frank, open manner, 
- free from the timidity which characterizes 
the Hindoos. Our author pronounces them to 
be “by far the finest race of people in the hills, 
and much superior to the inhabitants of the 
plains of India.” This eulogium he explains as 
follows :— 


“They are of a mild.and benevolent disposition 
very far removed from the ferocity commonly at- 
tached to the character of a Tartar. I have had many 
instances of their humanity. At Peenoo, in Speetee, 
where I was confined to my bed for two days with 
rheumatism, I never experienced more attention ; I 
was a stranger to them, and the first European they 
had ever seen ; the moment they heard I was unwell, 
some brought Nerbissi (Zedoary), which they reckon 
asovereign remedy for most complaints ; others came 








with sugar and spices; whilst a third party were 
busily employed in making tea: every one seemed 
desirous of showing me some kindness, which wag 
rather troublesome, but well meant. They were not, 
however, intrusive, and did not stay a moment longer 
than I wished. At this time I was negotiating with 
the chief person of the place to be allowed to return 
by Taree Pass. This man showed a degree of firm- 
ness that I could not help admiring, although it vexed 
me ; he said his instructions on that head were s9 
positive, that he dared not disobey them ; and 150 
rupees, which I sent him, did not alter his determina. 
tion, and he returned the money. He replied, * you 
are welcome to goats, sheep, and blankets, but you 
shall not pass by this route; we will post ourselves 
on the road, but you have a sufficient number of 
people to force a passage, for we will not fight ; we, 
however, trust you will not attempt it without per- 
mission.” * * The Chinese Tartars, on this remote 
frontier of their vast empire, are just as vigilant re- 
specting the non-admission of strangers as their coun- 
trymen at Pekin: no sum of money, however great, 
will bribe them to infringe the orders of their supe- 
riors. Last year I reached the limits of their country 
in four different quarters, but was not allowed to ad. 
vance a step farther; the same occurred in 1818, 
when my brother and I visited Shipke, and were the 
first Europeans they had ever seen.” 

It is no mean praise to say of these people 
that “ cheating, lying, and thieving are unknown 
among them, and they may be intrusted with 
anything. They have the vicest notions of 
honesty of any people on the face of the earth.” 
They are a lively cheerful people, not altogether 
without some education, for the’ Lamas, who are 
numerous among them, can all read and write. 
Their encampments are often at an elevation of 
17,000 feet above the level of the sea, yet, there, 
on the verge of perpetual congelation, they lead 
a happy life, in peace and comparative affluence, 
How well they can provide against the rigour 
of their climate will appear from the following 
anecdote :— 

“The road to Ludak, as I have before mentioned, 
is passable in the middle of winter, and is never shut 
by snow. I heard such frightful accounts of the 
frosts on this route, that I was desirous of seeing how 
the people clothed themselves in their journeys, and 
next day Putee Ram made his appearance in his 
winter dress, which was so heavy that I scarcely 
thought him able to walk. This was a garment of 
lambskin called Lakpa, with sleeves ; the fleecy side 
was inwards, and the exterior covered with Sooklat, 
a kind of warm blanket dyed blue. He had trousers 
of the same, long woollen stockings, and above them 
the usual kind of boots, the foot part stuffed with two 
inches of wool, and gloves of thick flannel reaching 
above the elbows: in addition to this he had a blanket 
round his waist, another thrown on his shoulders, and 
a shawl wrapped over his cap, and part of his face ; 
such, he said, was the usual garb of a traveller in the 
winter season, and that he was always accompanied 
by a mule load of blankets and another Lakpa, all of 
which were required at night, when he was obliged 
to sleep upon the snow.” 

But the valleys and heights of the Himileb, 
with their brave possessors, have already occu- 
pied us long enough. We shall now leave the 
mountaineers with the fervent wish at parting, 
that British commerce, which is now rapidly ex- 
tending through all the mountain barrier on the 
northern frontier of India, may add to their en- 
joyments, without introducing among them cor- 
ruption of manners, or sapping their indepen- 
dence. To return to our critical office—we think 
that the editor of Capt. A. Gerard’s papers was 
unequal to his task. The volume before us 
begins with an account of Koonawur, which was 
evidently one of the last productions of Capt, A. 
Gerard, and it ends with the journals of the first 
excursions which he made in the Himaleh. And 
these pieces, thus absurdly and inconveniently 
arranged (for in the account of Koonawur the 
author continually refers to his journals of earlier 
date), are published, we are told, to complete 
the series, What series? Why, allusion is here 
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made to certain of Capt. A. Gerard’s papers of 
middle date, appended by way of make-weight 
to the Narrative of General Lloyd’s Journey to 
Boorendo—(see Athen. No. 644). Gerard's 

are still scattered in different publications 
and in disorder, notwithstanding the editorial 
exertions of Mr. Lloyd. They originally ap- 
peared, more or less complete, in a variety of 
periodicals, or in the Transactions of learned 
societies, a fact which ought to have been men- 
tioned in the preface. But to render full justice 
to the Gerards, the labours of the three brothers 
ought to be collected together, and their impor- 
tance developed by intelligent reference to the 
progress of scientific investigation along the 
paths which they first explored. 





Speech for the Defendant in the Prosecution of 
The Queen v. Moxon, for the publication of 
Shelley's Works. By T. N. Talfourd, Serjeant- 
at-Law. Moxon. 

Tus Speech of Mr, Serjeant Talfourd’s is sus- 
ceptible of three considerations—first, as a spe- 
cimen of forensic eloquence and literature ; 
secondly, asa defence founded upon the state of 
opinion, as it at present exists, in that English 
world from which the jurors were taken; and 
thirdly, as a piece of reasoning on abstract 
truth, and its application to the principles of an 
enlarged and enlightened state policy. In none 
of these points of view are we disposed to enter 
on its examination. The literary reputation of 
the learned Serjeant does not require further 
illustration from us; and were it otherwise, a 
forensic argument offers no worthy field for the 
attempt. On the other hand, to examine the 
Speech in the second point of view, to sift the 
reasoning of any lawyer addressed to the pas- 
sions and the ignorance of twelve good men and 
true, and dealing only with the conventionalisms 
and prejudices with which they are conversant, 
would be as feasible as an attempt to fill the tub 
of the Danaides, or, in the language of Terence, 
ut cum ratione insanias. But to discuss the 
substantial merits of a defence, in reference to 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, in all its simplicity, would be to offer our- 
selves up to the malice and the misapprehension 
of blockheads, without the slightest prospect of 
benefiting mankind by our martyrdom. 

Passing, therefore, such an implied analysis 
of the learned Serjeant’s mode of dealing with 
the law of libel, we shall confine ourselves to 
looking at this part of our jurisprudence simpl 
aa cause—as one of the most powerful, though 
negative agents, in producing the intellectual 

moral constitution of Englishmen as they 
now exist—by its fruits shall you know it. 

But, first, a word as baconch 5 the prosecution 
itself. A ee of cheap books for the popu- 
lace is indicted and found guilty of a blasphe- 
mous libel, as he naturally thinks, unjustly and 
— reason. Dissatisfied with a state of law 
which has led to this result, he imagines, that by 
carrying the principle out to its utmost conse- 
quences, by outraging the common sense of 
mankind, and disturbing the interests of a large 
and an influential body, he may shake the con- 
fidence of parliament, and lead to the desired 
reform: he therefore turns round on the trade, 
and, commencing a series of actions against 
some of its most respectable members, obtains a 
verdict against Mr. Moxon for a publication of 
the works of one who has taken his place among 
the standard poets of our language; and that too 
on grounds which, if definitively admitted, might 
stop the re-publication of many products of the 
Master minds of our ancestors, and annihilate, at 
a blow, the intellectual frecdom of future ages. 
Amore disgusting piece of make-believe than 
such a trial, could not be enacted in a court of 
Justice, There is no reality in the whole trans- 





action: none of the parties engaged in it are in 
earnest, unless it be the unfortunate defendant, 
striving after an acquittal with all his energies. 
The prosecutor does not even pretend that he is 
seeking to uphold the law, which he has himself 
broken. On the contrary, he obviously is striving 
to cover it with odium. The advocate for the 
prosecution did his best, or at least spoke as if 
that was his motive, to defeat the prosecution. 
The very Judge on the bench manifestly regret- 
ted that such a case should come before him, 
and that, by maintaining the letter of repeated 
legal decisions, he must mislead the jury into a 
verdict which, as a man, he could not approve; 
while the public who stood round, aware of the 
hollowness of the entire proceeding, must have 
considered it as another instance of the “ glorious 
uncertainty of the law,” either without one 
serious reflection on the import of that facetious 
formula, or with an increased disrespect for law 
in general, and for the State and its prosecutions 
in particular. Yet is this trial a logical and legi- 
timate result of the law of libel, as it has been 
created by Judge-made decisions. Grant the 
premises, and the consequences follow, “as 
ready as a borrower's cap.” Can the rottenness of 
the whole system be more cogently demonstrated, 
than by the absurdity of such a trial, and by the 
concurrent apprehension, both of lawyers and 
of legislators, of touching the legal structure on 
which it is founded, lest a touch should bring 
the entire mass to the earth, an irreparable ruin? 

But the evil by no means ends here. Of the 
future consequences of the new law created by 
this verdict—for, to all practical purposes, they 
will be tantamount to a new law—the least pro- 
bable, or, at all events, the least immediate, will 
be a direct legislative alteration of the defective 
jurisprudence. For the last fifty years, the course 
of public opinion has run with increasing force 
against the libel law, and its application to any 
but the most violent and exceptional cases of 
offence. Under its dispensation, the wise and 
the good have suffered, at the instigation of poli- 
tical ignorance and political cowardice. In other 
instances, the law has been torn up by the roots 
by stubborn juries, who would not, by convicting, 
lend themselves to substantial injustice, under 
cover of an empty form. In both cases, law 
itself has suffered, while the object for which 
prosecutions for libel are maintained has been 
flagrantly sacrificed. 

In despite of these things, however, the notion 
of changing a vicious and imperfect code has 
been uniformly resisted, ‘with the whole force of 
legislative and judicial authority. We do not, 
therefore, think that Mr. Hetherington will pro- 
duce an immediate ‘reform.” What, then, will 
follow? The cheap publishers will continue 
their illicit distillations ; for if the public prose- 
cutor interferes with their proceedings, a suite of 
oppressive retaliations will lead to such dis- 
agreeable consequences, as will eventually force 
him to hold his hand; rendering the libel law a 
dead letter, or, at best, a lottery profitable for 
the desperate to speculate upon. 

This is an evil which concerns principally the 
lawyers, and those little statesmen who, as 
Figaro says, live in the fear of little pamph- 
leteers ;—for they alone are interested in main- 
taining the law as it exists. But a question of 
far larger import, in which every one has a 
direct interest, relates to the consequences of 
the legal doctrines concerning libel on civil- 
ization itself. What, we would ask, has the 
constant fear of prosecutions hanging over the 
heads of writers for the press gradually effected 
in English literature ?—what has been its action 
on the English mind? In attempting to close 
the avenue to inquiry on one particular side, 
has it, or has it not, given indirect encourage- 
ment to dangerous departures from truth in 





many others? Has an exemption from the 
necessity of defending certain dogmas from 
erage or unmeasured attacks, begotten a 
1abit of putting forth crude and ill-considered 
opinions, in the consciousness that they will 
not be canvassed? Has it encouraged mis- 
prisions of schisms and heresies? Has an ill- 
considered tenderness for religion (for that 
which is fully equal to its own defence) opened 
a door for superstition, for bigotry, to issue from, 
and to stalk through the land unreproved, nay 
applauded, by an enfeebled and excited popula- 
tion? Has the habit of shrinking from all exa- 
mination of religious opinions extended itself to 
other subjects of moral discussion ; and has this 
begotten an indifference to moral and legal truths, 
or an incapacity to investigate them with effect? 
To say that the libel law is answerable, to such 
an extent, for defects in the national mind, may 
be deemed a foolish exaggeration ; for the libel 
law is but one among many causes. They all, 
however, spring more or less immediately from 
one root—a slavish fear, or a dishonest dislike to 
exercise those faculties which the Deity has 
given for the moral defence of man. The cir- 
cumstances of the last fifty years have powerfully 
tended to increase that fear, and to aggravate 
that dislike. No one can deny that the cha- 
racter of the national intellect is much changed ; 
that an apprehension of abstract moral inquiry 
has grown, is growing, and ought to be checked ; 
that the Protestant sturdiness and manliness of 
the English mind is much deteriorated; and 
that the adoration of authority on matters of 
opinion is again becoming paramount. ‘This, it 
may be said, is attributable to the tyranny of 
public opinion; but if that opinion has been 
formed, on the one hand, by a combined and 
studied effort to repress independent inquiry, it 
has, on the other, derived immense extension 
from the sort of intellectual quietism which 
cautious self-interest has stamped upon the cur- 
rent literature of the age. 

In such a state of things, the speech under 
review is a matter of very secondary considera- 
tion. But it is good to remember that Serjeant 
Talfourd, both as philosopher and as politician, 
must be fully aware of the facts and their conse- 
quence. Why, then, did he pass them over in 
his argument’ The reason is obvious: the sole 
course which lay open to the learned Serjeant in 
his defence, and indeed of every advocate in such 
cases, who is not careless of ruining his client's 
cause, was to flatter the prejudices of the jury, 
and to avoid that scandal to the law which would 
arise from a professional exposure of its nume- 
rous and injurious absurdities. No lawyer will 
presume to question, in open court, the founda- 
tions of the libel law, how monstrously absurd 
soever may be the dicta on which it reposes. “I 
base my defence,” says Mr. Talfourd, “on the re- 
cognized law.” His client’s escape from unme- 
rited penal consequences was at stake, it could 
only be attained through a side-wind; and one 
prejudice of the jurors must therefore be com- 
bated by another. This Serjeant Talfourd knew; 
and his amour propre as a man, and his regard 
for truth as a logician, were sacrificed to his 
duty as an advocate. Accordingly he pitted 
against the servile adoration of Blackstone, 
an appeal to the unreasoning veneration for 
Milton—the probability being, that the par- 
ties addressed had never read a line of either. 
The Pariah Shelley was therefore placed out of 
sight, behind the flowing gown and cassock of 
the Rev. Mr. Milman. This must ever be, in 
all defences of libel cases; and truth and justice 
must wait upon the chances of mystifying or 
flattering those, whose verdict cannot be obtained 
by a course of honest and manly investigation. 
It is high time that these matters were more 
deeply considered. 
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Cecil, a Peer: a Sequel to Cecil, or the Ad- 
ventures of a Coxcomb. By thesame Author. 
3 vols. T. & W. Boone. 

From the hoop-petticoat days of ‘ Pamela’ down 
to the more free-and-easy ones of ‘The Widow 
Barnaby,’ continuations of novels have gene- 
rally been failures. ‘Though ‘ Cecil’ was made 
to break off his recital in the middle, with 
the obvious purpose and promise of confessing 
more on a future day, the preparation has availed 
little to protect the author from the common lot. 
The rinsings of the goblet—the sweepings of the 
ortfolio—second-best jokes—second-best aphor- 
isms—enter largely into the composition of these 
new memoirs: perhaps not unfitly, seeing that 
they relate to the mature, not the young cox- 
comb : and that the increased bulk and the more 
than hinted crow’s feet of the — Adonis, 
could not but be accompanied by a tendency in 
his mirth, to flatten (as the musicians say), and 
in his sentiment, to prose. Even the sarcastic 
personal malice, dragged in to make up a 
show, is but a forced and feeble thing, compared 
with the animated downright hatred of Cecil’s 
earlier confessions. Otherwise, as regards de- 
lineation of character and cast of incident, the 
tale proceeds in accordance with its commence- 
ment. The Coxcomb continues to be the Fate 
not only of his family, but of every woman he 
approaches with love. One of an unsophisticated 
pair of West-Indian ladies, whom he finds out in 
a Windsor cottage, follows the steps of nag Emily 
Barnet. The married lady whom he did not 
(but was reputed to) seek, dies of a heart broken 
by the suspicions of a harsh and jealous husband, 
while her unmarried companion, to whom he 
would have sacrificed his bachelor coxcomb-ship 
too late, repulses him with indignation. Then, 
too, in the family of his brother, noble John 
Danby, his presence, as before, only brings dis- 
comfort, and sows the seeds of disaster ;—in 
what manner let the reader discover. Add to this 
that, as he grows older, the fooler of so many 
beauties is in his turn fooled. Nor is he exempted’ 
from the visitations of spectres bearing the shapes 
of Experience and Retrospection, which Time 
brings to haunt the path of the worldly man, be he 
ever so worldly. His mother, Lady Ormington, 
dies in delirium, and reveals, past doubt, the secret 
of his parentage. Her death scene is painted as a 
novelist, not as a son would have painted it, that 
is, with a ghastly force and deliberate minuteness. 
His quondam crony, Jack Harris, returns upon 
his hands—that heaviest of all heavy bargains— 
a discarded courtier, and worn-out bon-vivant. 
But the greatest “memento mori” chronicled in 
these new tomes, is in the person of the ‘‘ femme 
incomprise,” — the sweet, silly, sentimental 
Terese of the first volumes. She here bristles 
up before us, a complete Woman in office, all 


politics prudery gay hilosophy: the very 
scarecrow to every’ thoug 


t of graceful idleness 
and delicate sentiment. This transformation is 
very cleverly executed: and true to human— 
though perhaps hardly to French female— 
nature. 

Enough has been said to indicate the quality, 
without destroying the interest of this book, or 
foreshowing its close. It only remains to us, 
then, to pick out a pair of Cecil-isms, smart, 
shallow, and specious :— 

“Those were mighty pleasant days!—as one 
usually says of days that are certain never to recur. 
Throughout Europe, it was holiday time for people 
intent upon promoting the greatest happiness of the 
smallest number. While the fashionable world of 
London, unchecked by the infl of a female court, 
did as it listed, in Paris, the person of the new King, 
Charles X., was so surrounded by Jesuits, both in and 
out of the Order, that he was unable to perceive 
what was going on at Court; and the Pavillon de 
Marsan, secure from his paternal surveillance, was 
playing its fantastic tricks before high Heayen in a 











style which if it made the angels weep, made mortals 
smile.” 

“As to English politics, they were pretty much 
in the state of vicissitude that the human viscera 
may have been, when changing sides at the instiga- 
tion of the said Medecin. Canning was recently de- 
ceased ;—a great man who accomplished little,—a 
Damascus blade that came to hand when a toma- 
hawk was wanted,—a temple of polished marble, 
when the wants of the times demanded a structure 
of unhewn granite. But now that he was gone, 
neither granite nor marble remained. Then came a 
coalition ministry,—the wretchedest thing in nature ; 
like a spliced mast sure to give way in a storm. Each 
moiety of the party was waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to throw over the others ;—and Hus- 
kisson, the Ministre malgré lui, was the victim. In 
Ireland, too, I must admit that the sunshine was 
overclouded. St. Patrick seemed no longer satisfied 
to lie still on his gridiron, like the blessed martyr, St. 
Lawrence; and was beginning to make an outcry. 
But after all, the outcries of Ireland have never 
availed her more than the sputtering of an apple 
while being roasted !” 

The Cholera Summer :—* It was an awful crisis — 
The cry of ‘the Plague!’ had been so long silent in 
the Western world, that our terror of that fearful 
scourge was become a matter of almost forgotten tradi- 
tion ; and modern physicians are so bebaroneted and 
beknighted,—-wear so many Orders, and issue their 
own with such an air of omnipotence,—that, under 
shelter of the College, one had begun to fancy oneself 
immortal. Yet at the announcement of this fearful 
malady,—this death of agony and disfigurement,— 
the College itself grew white as its own magnesia,— 
confessed its ignorance,—and implored the aid of Par- 
liament to enlighten its understanding and assist its 
measures. * * The rich became suddenly solicitous 
about the state of the poor: not because rebuked by 
the approach of judgment to come, but because misery 
was supposed to be the nest-egg of this brood of death. 
A poor family in one’s neighbourhood was now a 
serious consideration. The little blue noses we had 
thought only disgusting when the result of cold and 
hunger, became implements of destruction when con- 
nected with the idea of the Cholera.—The very beg- 
garwoman who asked alms of us, might approach us 
with malice prepense.—There was infection in her 
tatters; and she had evident intentions of assassinat- 
ing the man of twenty thousand a year by collapse, 
the sickly infant in her arms being an accessary be- 
fore the fact. We were determined, however, that the 
indigent classes should not work their wicked will. 
In foreign countries, the populace rose in many 
cities where the Cholera prevailed, protesting that the 
authorities had poisoned the cisterns and wanted to 
kill off the superfluous population.—In England, 
the rich arose, (in England, it is always the rich who 
rise,—in parliament or elsewhere!) and protested 
that the lower classes wanted to Cholera them in 
cold blood. But with the aid of magistracy, they 
were luckily enabled to put down this diabolical 
attempt,—as the Times used to call such things when 
it was in the habit of calling names. They white- 
washed the cottages,—they flannel-petticoated the 
old women,—they inflicted worsted stockings over 
the barelegged,—they drenched the starving poor 
with mutton-broth, they filled the hungry with good 
things.—Blankets were forced upon the inmates of 
hovels by piquets of dragoons, and the Riot Act was 
read whenever some wretched hamlet refused to be 
clothed and fed. If any one of our English artists 
had possessed a spark of genius, he might have 
designed a better parody upon Holbein’s Dance of 
Death (which those who have not admired at Basle, 
have seen in the engravings of Hollar,) showing forth 
the Great people of Great Britain, beguiled into the 
virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity, by the influence 
of the Cholera Morbus; a Marquis terrified into 
lavishing chaldrons of coal,—a Duchess panic struck 
into a dispensation of fleecy hosiery,—a Baronet con- 
vulsed into an emission of Welsh flannel.” 

One last word: those, if any such there be, 
who admire the classics when “carved like an 
apple tart,” as Petruchio hath it, into snips and 
morsels,—will find far less to engage their at- 
tention in this, than in the former series of 
‘Cecil.’ The trick of quotation is resorted to 








less frequently. In fact, from the open and 
complacent allusion in the preface, to the article 
in the Edinburgh Review, it seems as if the 
author, seeing that no more mystery was to be 
got out of the matter, wisely abandons the very 
show thereof. 





ANTHOLOGY FOR 1841. 

Tue series of papers which, under this title, we 
have hitherto provided for our readers, have been of 
a somewhat more vagrant character than suits the 
implied respectability of the name. The garlands 
which, under its sanction, we have composed for their 
edification, have not been woven, as legitimately they 
should, of flowers alone; but where the tints of the 
flowers were too tame to give colour to our article, 
we have sometimes been glad to relieve it by w 
the hues of whose folly were pleasantly glaring and 
conspicuous. This, however, = been a sacrifice of 
the legitimate to the amusement of our readers, to 
which we feel that we must lend ourselves no longer, 
Our Anthology must be restored to its true meani: 
and purpose. Henceforth, we design that it shall 
contain only such specimens as are either beautiful, 
more or less, in themselves, or evidence, at any rate, 
of something like wealth in the soil from whence 
they spring, though the power which they exhibit, or 
the particular form of its manifestation, be not suffi- 
ciently ripe or important to d the h of 
a separate presentation. Under this new order of 
things, we shall, first, introduce our readers to— 

* The Election: a Poem, in Seven Books.’—This little 
volume is an unsatisfactory production ; and the sense 
of dissatisfaction created by it arises from the evi- 
dence in which it abounds, of the author's capacity 
for either of two poetical walks, which are here jum- 
bled together, and in such a manner as to destroy the 
unity and perfection of both and each. There is, 
throughout the execution of the poem, an apparent 
freedom of hand, which perhaps explains, but does 
not console us for, the carelessness with which it has 
been struck off,—suggesting that the design with 
which the author sat down to write has been changed 
in the writing,—and leaving the work, as it stands, 
little better than a mere collection of beautiful frag. 
ments. The title, and formal commencement of the 
poem, suggest that the author meant to write a satire, 
—a design which we would willingly have seen car- 
ried out, both because the subject is a very pregnant 
one, and the author exhibits a style and modes of 
thinking well adapted to its execution. In the course 
of the work, however, a love story, which it is im- 
possible not to suppose was originally intended to 
have been a mere episode, apparently runs away with 
the author, as he does with the heroine—from the 
Election ; and the humours of the latter are aban- 
doned for a night-journey with the lady, during which 
the lovers certainly “ discourse most eloquent music.” 
Of the terse antithetic style and satiric manner of 
the author, the opening lines may convey a notion:— 

In some high region dwells a Muse whose aid 
Helps modern geniuses to drive their trade, 

To circulating-libraries imparts 
> —_ commanding countless pence and hearts, 
n 


spreads o’er just three volumes sibylline 
The hero’s coats and passions, woes and wine. 


Could I her influence feel, *twere mine to show 
How Lords and Tailors rule this world below; 
How youths at Clubs, while sipping coffee, solve 
The questions pedants through long lives revolve ; 
What love-sick pangs, how bravely borne, convulse 
The newest gold-flowered waistcoats made by Stultz; 
How ghosts in gauze with poisoned fruit-knife stab 
E’en him who drives a coronetted cab ; 
And fiends perfumed, not sulphurous, teach despair 
To souls that dine at eight in Belgrave-square. 


But too refined the song that scales the heaven 

Of evening breakfasts, and Hyde Park at seven, 
And dares recount what metaphysic shocks 
Invade the bright world of an Opera-box, 

And draws its tones of mystical delight 

From well-bted London’s long Walpurgis-night. 
Not Fashion's Muse in lace and pearl awakes 
My rhapsody, but one that brews and bakes, 

A dowdy goddess in a printed gown 

Records the simple tale of Aleborough town. 

To this we may add a few lines, descriptive of the 
manner of sailing under a spread of canvas, at & 
country election. 

By ready speech and yow, by flattery soft, 
Sometimes by gifts, by promised favours oft, 

He prospered well, and many a purchase made, 
That helped at once the Cause and quickened Trade. 
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A stuffed jackdaw upon an upper shelf 
Now caught his fancy, now a cup of delf; 
He paid three pounds for each. A cat that tore 
His fingers cost him ten, a rabbit more. 
Two chests of oranges, a watering-pot, 
And three old German volumes in a lot; 
Five Bibles, Man’s Whole Duty, and three dice, 
Fifteen old almanacks, and two white mice ; 
Three hundred novels of High Life, and six 
New Epics, and a waggon-load of bricks; 
Asuit of armour, and an empty cask, | 
A Prayer-book bound in velvet, and black mask ; 
A bishop’s worn-out wig, an infant’s caul,— 
Were paid for down, and sent to Harrier-hall. 


We have some hesitation in presenting our readers 
with the following specimen of the arguments by | 
which a canvas like this was usually enforced, because 
the sort of ratiocination can scarcely fail of being 
familiar to most of them. Still, it may be worth 
while to preserve any authentic records of a style 
which is in some danger of becoming obsolete, be- | 
neath the scoff of irreverent men. 


“You know me all, and of myself I say 
No more than this—we’ve met before to-day. 
But of my principles I speak. * 


«| will affirm with pride in face of all, 

llove my country and attend its call: 

We often hear some new-discovered spot 

Is better than our own, but I think not. 

Old England does for me; I never wish 

To hear strange words, or eat a foreign dish,— 
The names taste dirty. But ‘tis my belief 

That angels could sing hymns to praise Roast Beef.” 

Then cried a chimney-sweep, “‘ I say, you squire, 

If you don’t drink port-wine, your look ’s a liar!” 
“True, thank you for the hint! I'll drink your health; 
Isometimes do take wine, but not by stealth. 

Aheavy tax on every glass is paid, 

And each new bottle swells our foreign trade ; 
And in this way, I own, I do my best 

To help our great Commercial Interest !” 

Loud rang the shouts at Mogg’s alert reply, 

And the long laugh went pealing through the sky. 
“There ’s one point more that must not be forborne, 
My friends! I'm not at all for Foreign Corn. 

Let those who like it go abroad to eat 

French rolls; to me a quartern loaf is sweet; 

And while my shilling helps the farmer here, 

I will not try to fatten thin Mounseer. 

It is no doubt a taking cry to bawl 

‘Cheap Bread!’ But what's so dear as none at all? 

As milliners perhaps the French are good; 

But l’ll not trust them for my daily food, 

Lest when they see our bakers’ empty shelves, 

They keep their musty flour to feed themselves, 

And poor John Bull, who left his fields unsown, 

Must kneel to them for crumbs, or munch a stone, 

And dying children’s cries our bosoms wrench, 
And beg in vain for victuals from the French. 


“ Our boast is ‘ British Freedom ;’ no one here 
Needs learn, work, dress, or eat from slavish fear. 
The rich their daily joint in freedom carve ; 

The poorest men in equal freedom starve ; ~ 
And he who naked in a ditch expires, 

Yet dies with freedom like his freeborn sires. 

Be this our pride! and be it ours to guard 

The Sacred Rights that fools would fain discard.” 


So much for the satirical portions of the poem ; 
which, for the most part, convey the impression that 
the author could have made them better had he 
chosen, A specimen or two of his “ other manner” 
will prove how well he may succeed in poetry of a 
more serious kind—more serious forms, that is to 
say ; for no poetry is more serious than the poetry of 
satire, where it is handled to any good account. 
Healthy thought, bold reasoning, pathos, and imagi- 
nation,are all wielded by the writer of ‘The Election.’ 

The “dream” of a young, and thoughtful, and 
loving spirit (the heroine), will serve as an example 
of the author’s imaginative quality. 


And now the boundless inward skies of dream 
Above her showed their depths of starry gleam ; 
And in a cockle skiff she sailed away, 

On league-deep waters, till she reached a bay: 

And lo! her boat became a swan, and spread 

Great silver wings, and through the mild air sped, 
Bearing her on his downy throne aloft. 

Her back was tow’rds his neck, whose plumage soft 
With her right arm she clasped, and felt it swell 
Against her beating side, while downward fell 

Her feet, along the back of sun-warm snow, 

And those wide pinions wantoned to and fro. 

So while her face looked forward o’er the head 

Of her sky-beast, long, long they journeyéd. 

The east lay bright before them, but no sun 
Proclaimed that vision’s endless day begun ; 
Though, from below the brink, it shot a dart, 
Whose diamond struck the swan’s unshielded heart, 
And he was dead. Yet felt she no dismay, 

When now the bird a marble ruin lay; 

A Sphynx of stone, and she between its feet, 

Sat shaded in that high chin’s huge retreat. 

A world of fanes and statues rose around 

Immense, and porphyry pavement hid the ground; 
Of granite, alabaster, bronze, and gold 

The shapes, and all immeasurably old. 


* * 





Tiaraed fronts, of ancient king and priest, 


| Some winged, and some with head of mystic beast ; 


Such solid brain-born shadows as express 
Man’s awful mind in uncouth wondrousness, 
And seem to hold ten thousand years unknown, 


| To sleep subdued within each silent stone. 
One golden giant, whose tall stature caught 


The morn’s first light, and looked with flames inwrought, 
Sang as it kindled, and so sweet the song, 
All other sound to listening Heaven does wrong. 
The words were lost for living ears, but spake 
What we shall utter when from life we wake. 
And while the statue chanted, in his eyes 
The maiden saw revealed his soul’s disguise; 
Saw, with a joy that troubled her like pain, 
The gold colossus turn to Francis Vane. 
Nor this was changed alone; a temple showed 
Ten rows of statues, bearing each its load; 
A roof of granite beams, by heads of rock 
Sustained, defying e’en an earthquake shock. 
In those dark vistas old religion kept 
Its watch, and time’s immortal serpent slept. 
Her eyes drawn thitherward, she knew not how, 
Beheld a change on each basaltic brow; 
For there were Aleborough’s faces all alive, 
Mogg, Whisk, and Snug, and Drum, and Snooks, and Clive, 
And they, with shouts, were hailing loud and long 
The golden god’s electioneering song. 
We cannot resist the temptation to give, as a pen- 
dant to this, the dawyer’s dream:— 
He slept, and dreamt; and round him opening saw 
An Office huge, where sped the work of Law; 
Where one Attorney in his hands combined 
The varied business of all human-kind, 
Dressed like a gentleman in black, but clean, 
And for white linen wearing flame serene. 
Alone he wrought, and in his face enorm 
Was seen the image of a frozen storm ; 
And, like wan lightnings over midnight snows, 
From his fixed eyes the gleams at whiles arose. 
Old Adam stood before the table there, 
With trousers often patched, and coat threadbare, 
And looked a bankrupt; gazing on a pile 
Of bonds and deeds, with bills on many a file. 
Large maps of all the earth were hung around, 
Mines, cities, kingdoms, isles of fertile ground: 
At each the ruined owner stared, and read 
The dark word Mortgaged there, and shook his head ; 
While his unanxious friend with easy glance 
Pursued his eyes o’er India, Chili, France, 
And with a pen’s quick stroke seemed dotting down 
Each wealthy realm, and each imperial town. 


The epigrammatic manner of the book is well ex- 
pressed, again, in the following lines, descriptive of @ 
mariage de convenance :— 


Ere long I learnt the tale. Her wedded life, 
Though joyless all, had been exempt from strife; 
Nor much had she that could her heart distress 
Except her I d’s total carel 
Cold but polite, and unconcerned not hard, 
With nought to raise disgust or win regard, 
This Lord, all smoothness, manners, fashion, coat, 
Whose brain ne’er climbed above an anecdote, 
Discerned in her no heart to win or lose, 

But sometimes praised her feathers or her shoes ; 
Disbursed her money like a well-bred man, 
Forgot her feelings, but picked up her fan. 

The hero’s mode of wooing the heroine is the 
somewhat delicate one of relating to her the story of 
a former love, over which the grave had closed; and 
so much does this episode, within an episode, grow 
beneath the author's hands, that it finally becomes 
the staple of the book,—for the introduction of which, 
the original intention and episode are reduced to 
mere machinery. These are great defects; but the 
encumbered story is beautifully told,—in a poetry, 
too, that is free from artifice. In felicities of thought, 
and expression, and illustration, like the following, 
the volume is rife, evidencing abundance in the soil 
from whence they come :— 

And the broad Sun proceeded forth in state 

As if the sky’s successful candidate, 

But that, alas! for him, the unthrifty Sun 
Supports all parties, so is cheered by none. 

Young, apt, and active, ready at his trade, 

And sure that Thought can by machines be made, 
And some new patent system will impart 

The noblest knowledge to the paltriest heart. 

And all the building's light Italian style 

Seemed like a lovely face to think and smile. 

Till in the Schools of philosophic thought 

More than in beauty’s halls my spirit wrought. 

I brooded thus until it seemed the ark 

Of all mankind were speculation’s bark, 

And notions baked in metaphysic fires 

Were all the bricks and bread that life requires; 
And yet among those German wizards Trut! 

Still wears, methinks, the promise of her youth; 
And though their meerschaums much the nose provoke, 
I doubt if all their doctrines end in smoke. 

And much they talked the past, the future o’er, 
Repeating still what oft was said before ; 

Like some clear stream, whose ever-flowing waves 
With the same murmur fill the self-same caves. 

Vague hopes, no doubt, that overshot my power, 
Yet based on truth as clouds o’er mountains tower. 





It will be seen that we think far less of the book 
before us than of the power that produced it. Amid 
its chance-medley, there is a spirit of freshness and a 
consciousness of resource, which can effect much 
better things whenever they like; and we shall not 
be sorry to fall in with the same hand again, pointing 
some definite moral, and adorning some well-con- 
structed tale. 

* Poems,’ by R. A. Willmott.—A finesense of poetry 
—something of a classical feeling, begetting no cold- 
ness—sweetness of thought, and more than ordinary 
grace and felicity of occasional expression—charac- 
terize the few poems that make up this little volume 
of seventy duodecimo pages. Mr. Willmott is the 
author of the ‘ Lives of the English Sacred Poets ;’ 
and has many of the qualities which might fit him to 
take a place in their holy brotherhood. The merit 
of these verses is their simplicity—the character pro- 
perly belonging to their subject :— 

A Child Praying. 
Fold thy little hands in prayer; 
Bow down at thy mother’s knee; 
Now thy sunny face is fair, 
Shining through thine auburn hair ; 
Thine eyes are passion-free ; 
And pleasant thoughts, like garlands bind thee 
Unto thy home, yet Grief may find thee— 
Then pray, Child, pray! 
Now, thy young heart, like a bird, 
Warbles in its summer nest ; 
No evil thought, no unkind word, 
No chilling Autumn winds have stirr’d 
The beauty of thy rest; 
But Winter hastens, and decay 
Shall waste thy verdant home away— 
Then pray, Child, pray 
Thy bosom is a house of glee, 
With Gladness harping at the door; 
While ever, with a joyous shout, 
Hope, the May Queen, dances out, 
Her lips with music running o'er: 
But time those strings of joy will sever, 
And Hope will not dance on for ever— 
Then pray, Child, pray! 
Now, thy mother’s arm is spread, 
Beneath thy pillow in the night ; 
And loving feet creep round thy bed, 
And o’er thy quiet face is shed 
The taper’s darken’d light: 
But that fond arm will pass away, 
By thee no more those feet will stay,— 
Then pray, Child, pray! 

The following may have no great novelty in the 
thought,—nor need the author have gone so far back 
as Philostratus and the Euphuists for models of its 
manner; but it is graceful, notwithstanding : 

To an Athenian Beauty. 

The spirit of mine eyes is faint 
With gazing on thy light; 

I close my eyelids, and within 
I see thee shining bright, 

Glowing through the mist of gloom, 
Like flower-bird at night ! 

Thy beauty wanders by my side, 
In shady grove and lea; 

I hear thee in the bird that singsy 
Upon the myrtle-tree ; 

Thy face, from every woodland stream, 
Smiles fondly up to me, 

On fount and tree the moonlight sleeps ; 
Thy Beauty will not part— 

Within my weary lids it dwells, 
O lovely that thou art! 

And from thine eyes, the sweet breath falls 
Like odour on my heart! 

This, too, is sweet and fanciful, suggesting excellent 
models, amongst ourselves, which the author has 
consulted,—rather, however, for their spirit, than 
their forms—rather as a disciple, than a copyist: 

Phantasy. 

With flowery May-time art thou flown? 
Wilt thou leave me all alone? 
Never, never more to spread 
Thy silver plumage o’er my bed? 
Open, Sweet, thine eyes divine ; 
Breathe, Beloved, into mine. 
Unto my couch of summer leaves, 

Come, Sleep, by warbling Gladness led, 
Unbinding all thy fragrant sheaves 

Of dreams, a pillow for my head. 
Alas, in vain I call to thee,— 
Thy bright eyes clouded, Phantasy! 
Dear Charmer of the bosom, Time 

No more of lute delights to speak; 
And thou hast long forgot thy chime, 

The ros hath long forgot thy cheek. 
No more at eve, Love, Peace, and Glee, 
Meek graces of the bosom, wait, 
To lead thy feet with harmony, 

Through Beauty's golden gate: 
And thy sweet heart, in these dark skies, 

No more through shower and rainbow sings 
In the cold mist thy carol dies, 





The colour fades upon thy wings! 
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These poems are so short, and contrast so plea- 
santly with much of the poetry which duty compels us 
to wade through, that we are tempted to give another 
specimen, for its simplicity and the naturalness of the 
sentiment :— 

The Last of Seven. 

Oh, be not angry, chide her not, 
Although the child has err’d; 

Nor bring the tears into her eyes 
By one ungentle word. 

When that sweet linnet sang, before 
Our summer roses died, 

A sister’s arm was round her neck, 
A brother at her side. 

But now in grief she walks alone, 
By ev'ry flowering bed; 

That sister’s clasping arm is cold— 
That brother's voice is fled. 

And when she sits beside my knee, 
With face so pale and meek, 

And eyes bent o’er her book, I see 
The tears upon her cheek. 

Then chide her not ; but whisper now 
** Thy trespass is forgiven :” 

How canst thou frown in that pale face ?— 
She is the last of Seven. 





Fragments of Italy and the Rhineland. By the 
Rev. T. H. White, M.A., of University Col- 
lege, Oxford, Chaplain to the Most Honour- 
able the Marquis of Downshire. Pickering. 

We have rarely read a more amusing book than 

this, though it contains nothing newer than the 

— of Complacency in a cassock upon the 

objects which the grand tour presents. Whether 

he permits us to admire him as the proprietor of 

a carriage, a courier, ‘‘and the most aristocratic 

of valets,” rolling luxuriously along the high road, 

or to share his criticisms upon the works of art 
he encounters,—whether he be “ sad and civil,” 
or the frisky, instead of the frenzied poet, Mr. 

White is a capital companion : and, in these dull | 

days, all lovers of the absurd ought to thank him | 

for publishing his journals. He prefaces them 
by a defence of the ornate style of writing which 
he has adopted. That our readers may estimate 
his success at emulating the Beckfords and 
George Sands in description, we will even extract 


grammar. The first morsel is a scene on ship- 
board, in which the Marquis of Downshire’s 
chaplain, being desirous to witness a sunrise, and 
having nothing on but his dressing-gown, was 
compelled, by the splash from the sailors’ 
buckets, “ to take refuge upon the breech of a 
gun, and there,” he adds, “I sat like a Sea-gull 
on a sand-bank, perched for half-an-hour in 
patient expectation. Presently, colour after 
colour, like a gathering of courtiers at a corona- 
tion, made their appearance, assuming each its 
tank upon the eastern horizon.” Touching the 
Barberini gallery at Rome, he observes, “I re- 
paired to the Palazzo Barberini, in which there 
are six pictures that really seem to concentre in 
themselves the very palm of painting.” (!) | Mr. 
White is as original in his judgments as his 
te : as an example, he denounces 

aphael’s Madonna-faces as “ exquisite masks,” 
preferring thereunto Murillo’s, for their “most 
tender /ady-like flesh and blood.” He is some- 
what of a philologist too, and, cocknicé to speak, 
believes that ‘‘O dear!” is a corruption of the 
Italian “O Dio!” But enough of his coxcomb- 
ries and puerilities. 








A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
Nos. 12-22. Taylor & Walton. 
Two of the three sections into which this work 
is divided are now completed. They amply 
fulfil the anticipations we formed, when examin- 
ing the earlicr numbers (ante, p.89). Nowhere, 
in the same space, or at anything like the same 
price, can a student obtain so much valuable 
matter illustrating the social life of the nations 
of antiquity; nowhere can he at any price 
obtain more satisfactory elucidations of the allu- 


of classical literature. The wood-cuts are at 
once beautiful as works of art, and valuable as 
historical authorities, being taken from antiques 
of established authenticity. The lexical form 
of the work must limit us to such subjects as 
possess interest for the general reader, and we 
shall take them as they occur in their alpha- 
betical order, at the risk of appearing more de- 
sultory than is our custom. 

Torches are among the most popular of the 
symbols which poetic allegory has brought to the 
aid of mythology. 








“ The torch always appears to be formed of wooden 
staves or twigs, either bound by a rope drawn round 
them in a spiral form, as in the above middle figure, 
or surrounded by circular bands at equal distances, 
as in the two exterior figures.. The inside of the 
torch may be supposed to have been filled with flax, 
tow, or other vegetable fibres, the whole being abun- 
dantly impregnated with pitch, rosin, wax, oil, and 
other inflammable substances. The branches of the 
oak, ilex, hazel, and hornbeam, were chiefly used for 
making them by being cut into staves of the requisite 
forms. ‘They were also made of the branches of the 
yine, which are exceedingly vascular, and certainly 
ell adapted for imbibing and retaining fluids. An- 
other admirable plant for making torches was the 


- | Spani twigs of which resembl 
at random a few (white) flowers of imagery and | ee hae Se ee Se © 4 % 


rushes, and are full of pith.” 

In the hand of Hymen, the burning torch re- 
presented the flame of affection; held by Bellona, 
it intimated the burning and devastation of war ; 
and, waved by the Bacchanals, it typified the fiery 
joys of wine. On the other hand, the inverted 
torch, as in the left hand figure, was the emblem 
of sleep or death, and sometimes, as in the right 
hand figure, of Love which “had waxed cold.” 
The centre figure is probably designed to repre- 
sent a Bacchanal, and the torch she carries is so 
distinct as to enable us to understand its form 
and cofstruction. ‘Torches were more used by 
the Romans than the Greeks; the latter pre- 
ferred the oil-lamp, which was generally made 
of terra cotta, but sometimes of bronze. In these 
lamps there were holes made, according to the 
number of wicks, which, from an obvious ana- 
logy, were called “nostrils,"—there are two in 
the annexed figure. 





The Greeks, but more particularly the Italo- 
Grecians, were fond of decorating their lamps 





with fanciful ornaments. Thus, in the speci- 
men selected, we find Cupid and a goose on the 
cover of thelamp. It may be added, that these 
ornaments were sometimes of very questionable 
propriety, as those who have inspected the 
antiquities of Herculaneum are well aware, 
Torches amongst the Romans were symbols 
of mirth and of mourning, of marriage and of 
death ; but the Grecian lamps were emblems of 
festivity, and always Snel a part of the Bae- 
chanalian processions. Indeed, one of the 
national differences between the Greeks and 
Romans was the greater popularity of the wor. 
ship of Bacchus among the former people. Rope- 
dancing, which was associated with the wornip 
of that god, appears to have been practised 
almost exclusively by Grecian performers, and 
they attained a perfection in the art fully equal 
to that of the moderns. 

















The performers represented in the annexed 
wood-cut, copied from a painting discovered at 
Herculaneum, manifestly represent Bacchanals 
and Satyrs. Three of them fold the thyrsus, or 
em wreathed with vine-leaves, sacred to Bae- 
chus, which may have been used as a balane- 
ing pole ; two are performing on the double pipe, 
and one on the lyre; two others are pouring out 
wine into drinking cups of different forms. 

Instead of the graceful amusements of the 
Greeks, sanguinary combats of gladiators were 
the chosen sports of the Romans. Represen- 
tations of these combats were favourite subjects 
with the artist, and the Latin pocts are full of 
allusions to this popular spectacle. ‘Ihe taste 
for these barbarous exhibitions waseven extended 
to the provinces, for a very spirited delineation 
of a gladiatorial fight occurs on one of the Mosaic 
pavements discovered at Bignor. The gladiators 
were classed according to the arms they used; 
the chief were the Mirmillo, armed like a Gaul, 
with the straight sword and buckler ; the Samuite, 
distinguished by the oblong shield of the 
ancient Samnites ; the Thracian, armed with the 
round shield and short sword of Thrace; the 
Secutor, who wore any of the arms of the pre- 
ceding classes, and who was matched against the 
Retiarius, so named because he endeavoured to 
entangle his adversary in a net (rete) and then 
stab him with the three-pointed spear or trident; 
finally there were equestrian gladiators who 
fought on horseback, but these were rarely ¢x- 
hibited :— 











sions to extinct habits, usages, and institutions, 
which offer the chief difficulties te the students | 
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* Gladiatorial combats are represented in the bas- 
reliefs on the tomb of Scaurus at Pompeii, and illus- 
trate in many particulars the brief account which has 
peen given in this article of the several classes of gla- 
diators. These bas-reliefs are represented in the 
following wood-cuts from Mazois. The figures are 
made of stucco, and appear to have becn moulded 
separately, and attached to the plaster by pegs of 
bronze or iron. In various parts of the frieze are 
written the name of the person to whom the gladi- 
ators belonged, and also the names of the gladiators 
themselves, and the number of their victories. The 
first pair of gladiators on the left hand represents an 
equestrian combat. Both wear helmets with vizors, 
which cover the whole face, and are armed with spears 
and round bucklers, In the second pair the gladiator 
on the left has been wounded; he has let fall his 
shield, and is imploring the mercy of the people by 
nising his hand towards them. His antagonist stands 
behind him waiting the signal of the people. Like 
all the other gladiators represented on the frieze, they 
wear the short apron fixed above the hips. The one 
on the left appears to be a mirmillo, and the one on 
the right, with an oblong shield, a Samnite. The 
third pair consists of a Thracian and a mirmillo, the 
latter of whom is defeated. The fourth group con- 
sists of four figures; two are secutores and two re- 
tiarii. The secutor on his knee, appears to have been 
defeated by the retiarius behind him; but as the 
fuscina is not adapted for producing certain death, 
the other secutor is called upon to do it. The re- 
tiarius in the distance is probably destined to fight 
in his turn with the surviving secutor. The last group 
consists of a mirmiilo and a Samnite ; the latter is 
defeated.” 

In some gladiatorial exhibitions, as we learn 
from Tertullian, one of the combatants was armed 
with a scourge; it was a very formidable wea- 
pon, being usually strung with ¢ali, or short 
bones from the feet of sheep. : 

Though the worship of Bacchus was not so 
rife in Italy as in Greece, yet it was sufliciently 

pular to have rites of its own, which left their 
impress on the language. Thus the verb oscil- 
lare, which signifies “ to vibrate,” is derived from 
the oscilla, or “little faces’ of Bacchus, which 
were suspended in the vineyards to be swung 
to and fro by the winds :— 


leo 


da’ 





“The left-hand figure in the annexed wood-cut is 
taken from an oscillum of white marble in the Bri- 
tish Museum. The back of the head is wanting, and 
it is concave within. The mouth and pupils of the 
eyes are perforated. It represents the countenance 
of Bacchus with a beautiful, mild, and propitious 
expression, A fillet, spirally twisted about a kind of 
wreath, surrounds the head, and descends by the ears 
towards the neck. The metallic ring, by which the 
marble was suspended, still remains. ‘The other figure 
isfrom an ancient gem, representing a tree with four 
oscilla hung upon its branches. A Syrinx [reed-pipe] 
anda Pedum [shepherd’s crook] are placed at the 
root of the tree.” 

The crook is probably introduced to intimate 
the care necessary to keep goats, fawns, &c. 
from browsing on the vines. In consequence of 
the mischief done by these animals, goats were 
regularly sacrificed to Bacchus, and the skin of 
the fawn was one of the most common offerings 
presented by his priestesses to the god. Skins 
of animals are sometimes found as articles of 
dress for the demi-gods and ancient herocs, but 
the most general covering depicted on ancient 
monuments is the pallium, usually rendered a 


cloak, but which would be more properly trans- 
lated “a pall” or “blanket.” It was always 
nearly square, and was used in the very form in 
which it was taken from the loom. 








The pallium was often worn without any 
regard to gracefulness of appearance, but simply 
with a view to defend the body from cold. It 
is thus shown in the annexed wood-cut of the 
Berlin intaglio representing five of the seven 
heroes who fought against Thebes. A slight adap- 
tation of the garment rendered it at once more 
graceful and more convenient. Thus, in the 
accompanying figure, it is fastened by a clasp 
over the right shoulder, leavirig the right arm at 
liberty, and allowing the wearer to pass the 
middle of the pall either over his left arm, so as 
to cover it, or under, so as to leave that arm free 
also. 

The folds formed 
by the  pallium, 
when thus fastened 
by the brooch or 
clasp, were very 
graceful, and con- 
tribute mainly to 
the effect produced 
by the drapery of 
ancient sculptures. 

The materials of 
the pallium were 
generally used in 
their natural state ; 
whenever the aid 
of the dyer was 
sought, the colour 
was imparted to the 
wool before it was 
— Striped and 
plaided cloths were 
produced by in- 
serting _ alternate 
threads of different colours, and the embroiderer 
was usually employed to add any other ornament 
that might be desired. As these blankets were 
generally made of wool, it was necessary that 
they should be scoured before they could be worn ; 
and when in use they required frequent purifi- 
cation. Hence the trade of the fuller was very 
important ; the details of the processes employed 
are represented on the walls of a fulling establish- 
ment in Pompeii, and they have been copied in 
the three following engravings, 























The clothes were first washed in tubs or vats, 
where they were trodden by the feet of the 





washers. In the cut, four boys are seen em- 


age in this labour: three of them appear to 
vave done their work, and to be wringing the 
clothes on which they had been employed. As 
the ancients were not acquainted with the use 
of soap, they used various kinds of alkali and 
fuller’s earth in its stead. When the clothes 
were washed and dried, they were placed on a 
frame of wicker-work, such as the man is seen 
carry ing on his head in the annexed engraving. 





Under this frame sulphur was kindled, for the 
ancients were acquainted with the chemical 
effects of sulphureous vapours in discharging 
colours. In fact the Greeks were acquainted 
with many of the chemical processes of modern 
bleaching, though chemistry as a science had no 
recognized existence amongst them. They 
clearly employed sulphuric vapours and alkaline 
mixtures, but they were not acquainted with the 
processes by which these are concentrated and 
applied with the greatest efficiency. The wool 
was then brushed or carded to raise the nap 
—(the figure on the left hand is engaged in 
this process); this was sometimes effected by 
using the skin of a hedgehog, or a species of 
prickly plant similar to our teazles. In the 
engraving, the person thus employed appears 
to use an instrument like a ona te. 9 or 
hand card. The fulling establishments seem 
to have had some resemblance to modern fac- 
tories; they employed a great number of hands, 
and used juvenile labour, as is evident from the 
boys employed in washing, and the girl bringing 


ja piece of work to be examined by a matron, 


The establishments would seem to have been 
sometimes under the superintendence of matrons. 





The female to whom the young woman in the 
annexed figure is giving a piece of cloth, is clearly 
the mistress of the mansion, The figure to the 
right is a servant employed in cleaning the cards 
or brushes. 

When the weaver had finished any garment 
in the loom, the thrums, or extremities of the 
warp, were left hanging in a row at the bottom, 
or were twisted into bundles, and tied with one 





| 


or more knots to prevent the web from unravel- 
ling. These thrums were considered ornamental, 
and were the origin of the fringes, the distin- 
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shing decoration of female dress among the 
Gone and Romans. 





The Romans in general preferred the toga or 
‘* gown” to the more simple palliumor “ blanket,” 
and regarded the 
wearing of the 
latter as an affec- 
tation of Greek or 
barbarian = man- 
ners. In travel- 
ling, they usually 
wore the penula 
instead of the foga. 
This was nearly as 
simple a dress as 
the blanket: it was 
a long cloak with- 
out sleeves, sewed 
in front about half- 
way down, leaving 
an opening for the 
head, over which 
it was put on. It 
was divided into 
two parts, and 3 
could be thrown back by the wearer, so as to 
leave the arms comparatively free. ' 

The paludamentum, or cloak worn by a Roman 
general in actual service, approached in its shape 
to the simplicity of the padlium. 








It was a cloak, open in front, reaching a little 
below the knees, and fastened by a clasp, which 
shifted from place to place, according to the 


movements of the wearer. In the cut we have 
just given, the Emperor Trajan is seen on the 
right, with the clasp of the paludamentum on 
his right shoulder, so as to leave the arm free, 








In the second cut (above), which also represents 
a Roman emperor, we see the clasp of the palu- 
damentum brought round to the left shoulder. 
In the third figure, 





copied from the great Mosaic at Pompeii, we 
see the paludamentum flying back as the noble 





Gabii. 











represents a Grecian warrior: that to the left is 
taken from a marble statue of Caligula found at 


i: The bands which joined the front and back of 
the cuirass were sometimes made of metal, and 
richly ornamented. They were originally gilt, 
and traces of the gilding are still discernible. 





warrior rushes onward in the charge, an 
clasp is thus brought nearly in front a 
Passing from the cloak of the general to the 
cuirass of the warrior, we may remark that there 
was originally but little difference between dress 
and armour. The linen cuirasses of the Egyptians 
and Asiatic nations like the cotton armour stil] 
used by some of the ultra-Gangetic nations were 
merely shirts doubled and padded. These were 
further strengthened by flakes of horn and the 
sliced hoofs of animals, a species of armour 
which was long the national charaeteristic of the 
Sarmatians. The substitution of thin plates of 
metal for the horn, would follow naturally when 
the art of laminating metals became known, 
These scales were either long and narrow, like 
the scales of a serpent, and made to play over 
each other, as is seen in the figure to the left, 








or they were made like the scales of a fish, and 
sewed upon leather or cloth, as in the figure to 
the right. 

Instead of the flexible cuirass, the Greeks, es- 
pecially in the heroic ages, used either the solid 
breast-plate, or a cuirass so stiff that it might 
stand erect on its edge, and even be used asa 
seat. The accompanying cut exhibits the dif- 
erence between the ancient Greek breastpiece 
and that worn by the Roman emperors. The 
figure to the right, copied from a vase, 





The most beautiful specimen of Such shoulder- 
bands known to exist is preserved in the British 
Museum. They represent in high relief two 
Grecian warriors conquering two Amazons, but 
exhibiting no signs of triumph in such a victory. 
Such ornamented bands are exceedingly rare, 
and were only introduced when the decoration 
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of armour became a fashion in Italy, during the 
reigns of the later Czesars. 7 
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A glance at the figure of Caligula, will show 
how these bands were fixed to the breast-plate 
or cuirass. Straps of leather or felt were fasten- 
ed to the lower side of the cuirass, and covered 
with small plates of metal, serving both for or- 
nament and protection to the lower part of the 
body. In the figure of Caligula, it appears that 
a garment somewhat like a highlander's kilt was 
also attached to the cuirass. s 

Here we must pause for the present. 
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DESIGNS FOR THE TOMB OF NAPOLEON. 

During the voyage of H.R.H. the Prince de Join- 
ville to St. Helena last year, a law was passed by the 
French Chambers, enacting that the remains of Na- 
poleon should be deposited in the elegant church 
attached to the Hotel des Invalides at Paris, and 
that a suitable monument should be erected on the 
spot. From the period when the ashes of the Great 
Captain were conveyed to their final resting-place, no 
question has been more agitated in France (not even 
the return of the “ grande nation” to her place in 
the “ concert Européen”) than the form, and appear- 
ance, most suitable to be given to the Emperor's 
tomb, So universal and enthusiastic has become the 
discussion upon this subject amongst artists and 
amateurs of art, (categories which include nearly the 
entire people,) and such prominence has been ac- 
corded to it in the national mind, that the question 
of the Emperor's tomb is in all respects held to be 
a3 important as the establishment and maintenance 
of the far-famed Invalides itself. 

In this instance, as in most others with which I 
am acquainted, the inconvenience of a general public 
competition has been most strongly felt. Artists of 
the first eminence have declined to compete, just as 
in England upon parallel occasions. 

Strong as the temptation was, and natural amongst 
Frenchmen the desire, to associate their names with 
that of their second god, the frigidity of eminent and 
self-respecting artists could not be thawed down into 
& vulgar measuring of themselves against mounte- 
banks, and the most extensive latitude being accorded 





to the concurrents, a fertility of invention sufficient to 
astonish even the French themselves, has been dis- 
played by the products of this “ appeal to the national 
genius.” With much of ability, very much of gro- 
tesque monstrosity has been elicited ; and, as might 
be expected, the instances of sound taste have been 
swallowed up by the divagations and diableries of a 
diseased and prurient fancy. No programme, it 
must be remembered, was issued, and nothing was 
prescribed but two mots d’ordre—Simpicity, GRAN- 
DEUR. Gewgaws and gimcrackery are the chief results. 

That most facetious of journals, Le Charivari, has 
a very amusing recommendation to the patissiers of 
Paris to repair to the Palais des Beaux Arts, where 
all these multifarious designs are exhibited, and 
study the sundry “ ingenious devices” for temples, 
which might be constructed in candy and barley-sugar 
much more advantageously than in bronze, stone, 
and marble. Most assuredly Napoleon redivivus 
would not be at all disposed to envy the appropria- 
tion of most of these designs to the purposes of con- 
fectionery. Yet, as I trust I shall presently be able 
to demonstrate, some of them possess great merit. 
The qualities, however, most strikingly developed by 
the exhibition en masse, are the characteristic vanity 
and impiety of the French—vanity in the cireum- 
stance, that great numbers of the concurrents have 
scarcely any connexion whatever with art, working 
away on their own bottom, with all sorts of slashing, 
extravagant, and uncontrolled invention—impiety in 
the fact that nine-tenths of them seem to have wholly 
forgotten God Almighty, to whose service the Church 
has been consecrated, and to have remembered only 
the created being, on whose mouldering bones their 
domes and eagles are to flourish, whose monument 
they would make shut out the view of the grand 
altar, and eclipse all else in the temple, of which this 
is made the central and unique attraction. 

It is an axiom of common sense as well as Scripture, 
that “no man can serve two masters.” Nothing can 
be more contrary to the laws of reason as well as of 
art, (the latter being invariably founded on the for- 
mer) than to give to any building whatever a twofold 
destination. One necessarily yields in importance to 
the other, unless they should happen (as is frequently 


examining the fitness or unfitness of the choice made 
by the French Chambers—without entering into the 
question whether the church of the Invalides should 
have been selected for the reception of Napoleon’s 
tomb, or a substantive monument should have been 
erected of grandeur equal to that which rises with 
unparelleled majesty in the Are de Triomphe, or, 
finally, whether a crypt should have been « pened for 
the purpose beneath the noble column of the Place 
Vendéme—it is sufficient to state that by an unanimous 
vote of both Chambers, the tomb is to be constructed 
in the church of the Invalides ; and all that remains 
is to select the most suitable plan for its erection, and 
to take care that this particular monument shall 
neither contradict nor destroy the character of the 
building. 

The Hétel des Invalides was founded by Louis 
XIV. in 1671 for the reception of poor militaires, 
disabled by age or wounds. We must recal the 
object of this foundation, in order to control the 
exuberance of artists’ and amateurs’ fancy, and ascer- 
tain how far that paramount object has been left in- 
violate. The original intention was pious as well as 
beneficent. The Church was built double, and with 
a twofold destination. It was to serve at once for 
the veteran inmates of the Hospital, and for the 
townspeople resident in the vicinity. The plan of 
the Church, as at present seen, is singular at the first 
coup-d’eil. It has two entrances, each equally im- 
portant. The first and principal entrance, considered 
in an architectural point of view, is that which opens 
to the south, fronting the Place Vauban; this en- 
trance, however, has been long closed. The other 
opening towards the north, communicates with the 
handsome court adorned with its portico, in which 
the buildings of the Hotel, properly so called, are 
situated, and for a very long period has been the 
only entrance to the church. According to the 
original plan, the southern side was to have been an 
exact repetition of the northern. In this arrange- 
ment, the grand altar would have occupied the 
central point under the cupola, and there would have 
been two nayes, one to the north, destined for the 





accommodation of the old soldiers, the other to the 
south opened to the inhabitants of the quartier. This 
was Bruant’s project, but was abandoned when 
Mansard obtained the direction of the works; since 
every Frenchman must “ originate,” “ invent,” 
“ create.” 

While the second entrance by the Place Vauban 
remained open, it is probable enough that the grand 
altar was placed directly under the dome: that the 
original design was to place it there, there can be 
no doubt whatever. But as the Vauban entrance 
has been long closed, and the public is no longer ad- 
mitted to the six chapels which were originally des- 
tined for its accommodation, the grand altar has been 
removed from underneath the dome to the side of the 
naves occupied by the invalid soldiers (a measure, 
indeed, of downright necessity) ; so that the dome, 
which, considered from without, is the most important 
and conspicuous part of the building, is become with 
reference to its internal distribution, a positive hors 
d’ceuvre. 

This central point being thus left unoccupied, the 
bright thought flashed into somebody's brain, that 
this was the proper point for the erection of the 
Emperor’s tomb; and accordingly this somewhat 
bizarre idea has been seized and carried out by 
almost every designer in the exhibition of the Palais 
des Beaux Arts. 

When, in 1793, the Christian worship was sus- 
pended in France, the Church of the Invalides was 
deserted, like all the rest. When, again, Napoleon 
“ reconstructed the national altars,” and his govern- 
ment issued orders for the effacement of the nume- 
rous and disgusting sacrileges by which these pious 
edifices had been desecrated, one of the earliest cares 
of the First Consul was to remove from the impu- 
dent gaze of public curiosity the body of Marshal 
Turenne, exposed in one of the pavilions of the 
Garden of Plants. It was determined that this ho- 
noured relic should be placed in the Church of the 
Invalides ; the innovation was favourably received ; 
and this it was that, gaining strength each year in the 
popular mind, superadded to the original destina- 
tion of the Hotel des Invalides that of a Military 
Pantheon. The idea presents nothing in itself to 
wound either piety, reason, or good taste. But, if it 
be meant to give to it its full developement, neither 
the Hotel nor the Church of the Invalides, as they 
exist at present, can satisfy such a destination. The 
vaults under the Church and adjoining buildings are 
few in number, and have not the suitable monu- 
mental appearance. In short, the locality is by no 
means fitted for a place of burial. 

This difficulty did not distinctly present itself until 
the period of the translation of the Emperor's “ashes” 
from St. Helena to France, It having been hastily, 
but definitively, decided that his tomb should be 
raised in the Church of the Invalides, it then be- 
came absolutely necessary to study the plan and 
arrangement of a sacred edifice, which less perhaps 
than any other in Paris lent itself to the reception of 
such a monument. The difficulty was increased ten- 
fold by the sort of general acclamation, or “ grand 
sensational manifestation,” to use French parlance, 
which concurred in the declaration that the “ tom- 
beau du grand homme” should occupy not only a cen- 
tral place in the Church, but the central point be- 
neath the dome; for as, if you set a beggar on horse- 
back he will ride to the devil, so, if you plant a 
Frenchman on the hobby of patriotic fervour or 
Napoleonism, he will ride point-blank to the old 
gentleman’s head-quarters itself! It was at once 
arranged that the Almighty should be dethroned 
from the central point of honour, where his altar had 
originally reposed, and that the vacated place should 
be awarded to— : 

The man of thousand thrones, 

Who strewed our earth with hostile bones! 
Meanwhile, a number of artists—sculptors amongst 
the rest— constituting themselves the interpreters 
of the popular furore, put together sundry dashing 
compositions in the exaggerated style of Bernini, 
elevating in a pyramidal form, or upon globes, lofty 
groups of figures springing up under the cupola of 
the Invalides. How it is that these projects were 
swept aside I know not ; but swept aside they were. 
Meanwhile, the affair of the tomb was not advanced 
a step; and, as the law passed by the Chambers 
must be executed, it was resolved to open a quasi- 
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concursus, to which all persons indiscriminately would 
be admissible, and for which no programme whatever 
would be issued. The result is the exhibition, in the 
Palais des Beaux Arts, of upwards of a hundred 
“ monumental designs.” 

“ Monumental designs” I call them, for so they 
are ticketed. “ Pastrycook gazebos” would be the 
more correct description of the greater number. But 
in the midst of this crowd of bizarres conceptions, 
the too palpable spawn of vanity and presumptuous 
ignorance, it is easy to distinguish several designs 
conceived with ability and wrought out with taste. 

To facilitate the review of these hundred projects, 
and refer each of them back to the fundamental 
idea, they may be classified into three different spe- 
cies:—Ist. Those which aim at forming, under the 
Church of the Invalides, a crypt of greater or less 
length, destined for the burial of distinguished mili- 
tary men, and terminating in the tomb of Napoleon, 
placed underneath the dome; 2ndly. Those com- 
posed with the intention of constructing only a single 
tomb, in the centre of the Church and under the 
cupola; 3rdly and lastly, That (for there is but one 
of the sort) where the author of the design has backed 
the tomb against the condemned door, on the side of 
the Place Vauban. This last is the project of M. 
Canissié, and deserves an early mention. This artist 
has afforded abundant proofs of talent, and is evi- 
dently a man who understands well what he has to 
do. His composition is, nevertheless, to be blamed 
for an excess of ornament, and for those scaffolded 
strata of architecture, superimposed in imitation of 
the style of the Renaissance, and exaggerating even 
what was already reprehensible. But what particu- 
larly invites attention to the performance of M, Ca- 
nissié, is the idea which the artist formed of securing 
an adossement for the Emperor’s tomb, instead of 
placing it in an isolated position in the great axis of 
the church. 

I have spoken first of M. Canissié’s design, and 
have given expression to a strong opinion on the 
subject of the choice of position, because I consider 
this one of the most important elements in the dis- 
cussion, ‘The few remarks which follow will be ap- 
plicable to all the other designs. In every celebrated 
church which I have visited, or with which I have 
become acquainted through the representations of 
others, I know of one only in which the statue of a 
sovereign is placed in an isolated position upon the 
great axis of the building; and it will presently be 
seen that the statuary (Canova) perceiving the diffi- 
culty which he had to overcome, imparted to his 
subject an intention and an attitude so humble, that 
the intellectual disposition makes us at once forget 
the place which the body occupies. At St. Peter’s, 
in Rome, before the door of the Confession, where 
the relics of the apostles are inclosed, and at a depth 
of about six feet below the level of the floor of the 
basilica, the statue of Pope Pius VI. is seen on 
bended knees, the head inclined, and the hands 
joined. At three paces distance from the balustrade 
which surrounds the Confession, the eye misses the 
statue, and sees only the altar. This exceptional 
case is clearly in favour of the general rule, to place 
nothing worldly, how great soever it may be, upon 
the area of a Christian church, still less beneath the 
dome. In this same church of St. Peter's at Rome, 
where the ashes of so many sovereign pontiffs repose, 
their tombs are in every instance backed by the walls, 
and made a contingent, instead of an essential, part of 
the edifice. 

Such of these designs of tombs as are destined for 
the reception of the remains of Napoleon only, with- 
out the adjunction of a line of vaults for the inter- 
ment of other distinguished warriors, do not require 
to be terminated precisely under the dome. The 
greater part might be fittingly accommodated in a 
lateral chapel. Amongst these I may particularize 
M. Duc’s, This is a granite sarcophagus, without 
any ornament whatever, in which the body is meant 
to be deposited. This rude, strong, immutable block, 
he then surrounds with a sort of gilded lattice-work, 
whose richly clustering and gorgeous ornaments con- 
trast most advantageously with the severity of the 
tomb itself. The idea is ingenious, and recals, as 
well as an architectural monument can do, all that 
combined of strength and brilliancy in the life and 
character of Napoleon. 

Attention has also been much concentrated by a 





very original conception of M. H. Labrouste. This 
is a circular enclosure, high enough to lean over, in 
the midst of which is seen the orifice of the vault in 
which the body is to be deposited. This orifice is 
partly closed by a large buckler, which just permits 
the eye to penetrate mysteriously as far as the sarco- 
phagus. The felicity of this idea has been much 
discussed, some being as extravagant in its commen- 
dation as others have been loud in its censure. My 
facetious friends of the Charivari pleasantly compare 
it to a huge hulking rock with an ugly muscle pain- 
fully clinging to its face.—an entremely apt and ad- 
mirable burlesque comparison. But the misfortune 
of these spirituels dicta is, that they communicate at 
once a most dangerous dash of ridicule to merito- 
rious and able as well as to the silliest performances. 
Derisive is often the most decisive opposition in 
France. I think I may nevertheless safely say, that 
M. Labrouste’s conception has been generally godlée 
by the public; and with this favourable opinion I am 
inclined to concur, though I have little admiration 
for ingenious concetti carried out in architecture, still 
less for enigmas in marble and rebuses in stone. But 
what is in truth remarkable in M. Labrouste’s pro- 
duction, is the firmness of style, the purity of taste, 
and the air of grandeur which pervade it. Still, if 
we are to admit the principle (for which I have con- 
tended) that the tomb of Napoleon should not be 
permitted to occupy the central place under the 
dome, it would be difficult to accommodate M. La- 
brouste’s design in a lateral position. 

M. Lassus’ conception is of the number of those 
which, with some modifications as to size, might be 
placed in a lateral position. Upon a base, support- 
ing eagles at its four angles, rises a socle with a slop- 
ing edge, which supports the sarcophagus, surmounted 
by an immense eagle with outstretched wings—the 
* Spread Eagle” of cockney notoriety. The concep- 
tion here is simple and effective, the ornaments are 
combined with good taste; and (a very important 
consideration, which the executers of almost all the 
other designs have entirely overlooked,) the expense 
would not exceed the funds which the state has allo- 
cated to the work, 

The tomb which would perhaps be most generally 
approved, if a lateral position in the church were 
allotted to it, to which its conception, form, and 
size are well adapted, is that of M. Felix Duban. 
This is the opinion of M. Délécluze, one of the ablest 
critics in France. M. Duban’s design is as follows: 
—Upon a base, whose entablature is supported by 
oppressed Cariatides, rises a frame upon which the 
sarcophagus reposes. In this design the entire con- 
struction is full, and a void is preserved only until 
the corpse shall have been placed within, which 
would remain for ever closed up, when the construc- 
tion is complete. This design answers well to the 
mots d’ordre—* simplicity, grandeur,” which were 
issued in lieu of a programme. As to harmony of 
lines, and the choice and adjustment of the orna- 
ments which cover the catafalque, these are preserved 
and composed with remarkable taste. M. Duban’s 
design, likewise, presents the advantage of not ex- 
ceeding the sum voted by the Chambers. 

We now come to the consideration of those works, 
the authors of which have entirely departed from the 
regulation which required a pure and simple monu- 
ment, and have conceived or followed out the idea of 
superadding to the original destination of the Hotel 
des Invalides that of a national place of burial, or 
Military Pantheon. 

The dawning of this conception is seen in the joint 
composition of M. Charpentier, architect, and M. 
Klagmann, sculptor, A series of hypogea leads to a 
central vault placed beneath the dome, and the sar- 
cophagus, which rises above the level of the floor of 
the church, is surmounted by an immense eagle, 
which seems, by its expression, to defend the ashes 
of the Emperor. The concluding portion of this 
design is obvious enough, but well carried out. 

M. Baltar places on the central point of the church 
floor, beneath the cupola, an equestrian statue of 
Napoleon, supported by a lofty pedestal, upon one 
of whose sides is a door leading to the vaults, the 
chief of which is destined to the reception of the 
Emperor's remains. In this combination not only is 
the monument central, but its height is such, that the 
figure of Napoleon would necessarily become the 
point towards which every eye would inevitably turn. 





The entire bust, at least, of the statue, would exceed 
in height the top of the cross on the grand altar, 
Such an arrangement is clearly inadmissible in g 
Christian church. 

Hitherto I have dealt with none but timid essays 
to transform the Church of the Invalides into a Mili. 
tary Pantheon; but here come two designs by able 
and distinguished men, who have approached the 
question with unhesitating frankness, The works | 
allude to are those of MM. Visconti and Isabelle, 
M. Isabelle would excavate two staircases at the 
angles forming the entrance to the church, by which 
a descent would be effected into a great crypt or 
souterrain, which would terminate in a vault directly 
under the cupola, destined for the reception of the 
Emperor's remains. Under the cupola, and spring. 
ing from the level of the church floor, would rise the 
apparent catafalque, whose elevation, it must be con- 
fessed, is reasonable enough. But the result of this 
combination would be that, after descending the 
lateral staircases, you would enter a long crypt, on 
the two lateral faces of which would be ranged a mul- 
titude of tombs, intended to inclose the bodies of all 
the illustrious warriors of France, according as death 
removes them. Between these two funereal rows 
you must pass, in order to arrive at the sepulchral 
chamber of Napoleon. The public would habitually 
see only the exterior tomb beneath the cupola, and 
the entry to the vaults would be permitted only on 
days of ceremony. 

Considered solely in an artistical point of view, 
entirely apart from religious and monetary considera. 
tions, M. Isabelle’s project is felicitously conceived 
in its ensemble, and carefully studied in its details, 
The work undoubtedly does the architect honour, 
and must be favourably received by those who che- 
trish the idea of a Military Pantheon. But as this 
is a question, not of a pure design of fancy, but of a 
substantial monument to be built and paid for, the 
conception must be rigidly squared with actual cir- 
cumstances; and here it fails, for it is not practicable. 

Yet M. Isabelle’s project is timidity itself by the 
side of M. Visconti’s design, of which the fundamental 
idea is the same, but the execution greatly surpasses 
its concurrent in material extent. M. Visconti’s design 
is nearly as follows:—In the centre of the Cour 
Royal des Invalides, fronting the Church, is raised 
the equestrian statue of the Emperor. Upon one 
of the fagades of the statue’s base, is a door leading 
by a narrow staircase to an immense subterranean 
gallery, which extends from the middle of the Cour 
Royal, passing under the nave and altar, to a vast 
crypt excavated under the dome. This gallery is 
divided into three sections. The first of these would 
be adorned with bas-reliefs in bronze, commemorating 
the military achievements of the Republic and the 
Empire. The second, which exists already, and is 
applied to the sepulture of the governors of the In- 
valides, would be enlarged and fitted for the reception 
of a multitude of tombs. The third would serve as 
an entrance to the grand crypt opened underneath 
the dome, in the midst of which the sarcophagus 
would be placed. This subterranean gallery would be 
eighty métres in length ; and, as may be inferred from 
the preceding description, all the tombs, with the ex- 
ception of that of Napoleon, would be in utter dark- 
ness, According to this design, the sarcophagus is 
placed in a circular chamber, lower than the level of 
the church floor, but open. Why then, instead of 
excavating a subterranean passage of upwards of 
eighty métres in length, to arrive at a lieu éclairé, 
not simply construct two small circular staircases, 
descending from the side to the sarcophagus, as in 
the Confession of St. Peter’s at Rome? I here per- 
ceive the horns of a “ bull,” which reminds me of Rob 
Roy’s purse, as described by Walter Scott. If you 
picked its lock, a concealed pistol would be inevitably 
snapped in your face ; but as it was made of soft un- 
tanned leather, the bluntest knife in the Highlands 
would bleed it in an instant and drop all its contents 
on the floor—a ready mode of entrance which its in- 
genious projector had altogether overlooked ! 

By means, however, of this sepulchral chamber, 
lower than the level of the church floor, M. Visconti 
has very ingeniously avoided the most objectionable 
thing connected with the choice of a central point of 
location ; since you cannot see the sarcophagus with- 
out stooping over a bulustrade, and from no distant 
point of the church can the eye catch a glimpse of 
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thetomb of Napoleon. In this respect M. Visconti 
has exhibited both tact and taste; and if the “direc- 
tion” persists in placing the Emperor's coffin beneath 
the eupola, the designs of MM. Visconti and H. 
Labrouste are those which would best disguise this 
yery serious fault of convenance. But as to the eighty 
metres of subterranean galleries, the managing men 
must pause ere they put their hand to the work ; for 
they must bury there some millions of francs before 
they are perfected ; and when they shall have arrived 
ata finished state, there is nothing to prove that 
their moral effect will at all be answerable to the 
enormous outlay. 

Without pretending to have adverted to every ar- 
chitectural design, which is recommended by essen- 
tial qualities of merit, I think I have glanced at all 
those from which a selection is likely to be made. 

The sculptors have also sent in numerous designs, 
Ishall not enter into much detail upon any of these, 
but shall seize the occasion to give this advice to the 
satuaries of France in general—since they are deter- 
mined to compete for the construction of monuments, 
_to devote a little time to the study of architecture, 
which they either have greatly neglected, or are en- 
tirely ignorant of. The inconvenience is but trifling, 
which arises from an architect indicating imperfectly 
astatue which is afterwards to be executed by a 
sculptor ; but it is not so with a base, entablature, 
and accompaniments ill proportioned by a sculptor, 
who imparts an absurd undulation to the lines of ar- 
chitecture, and confuses all the recognized proportions 
in order to settle his statues to his own fancy. This 
evil is without remedy, and has this great disadvan- 
toge, that it very frequently hinders an able statuary 
from profiting by his own ideas. 

The sculptural design for the tomb of Napoleon, 
which has attracted most attention in this exhibition, 
is that of M. de Triquetty. Upon a base adorned 
with a bas-relief representing the numerous victories 
of Napoleon, rises a socle forming a bed, on which the 
Emperor is upon the point of expiring, and holding 
till in one hand his Civil Code, and in the other his 
mighty sword : 

“The sword that scemed fit for archangel to wield.” 

This composition is simple and happy. Its aspect 
has something agreeable to every eye, and the pre- 
dominant intention is touchingly effective. There is 
something in the work to remind one of the beautiful 
recumbent statue of Richclicu at the Sorhonne—a 
perfect chef-d’ceuvre of art. Thesculptural composition 
which I am now considering is, besides, theMmost rea- 
sonable of all those in this exhibition which can 
really pretend to the name of sculpture ; for it must 
be confessed, that a number of wind-puffed, bur- 
lesquely ambitious Frenchmen, who have responded 
vith models in plaster to the memorably laconic pro- 
gramme, interpreted by each after his own fashion, 
have sent to the Palais des Beaux Arts heaps of hy- 


perbolical extravagance, ridiculous escapades, of | 
which an accurate description would be denounced as | 


fabulous. 

I may add, that no merely sculptural design ever 
could meet so great an object ; and that an architec- 
tural monument (with the Spread Eagle, if you will,) 
appears most suitable and noble. But only think of 
planting the Emperor on horseback in the middle of 
God's church, and making him overtop, by a head 
and shoulders, the cross which surmounts the grand 
altar!—yet this is very far, indeed, from being the 
absurdest galimatias in the catalogue! T.M.H 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Tue news brought by letters, just received from 
the Niger Expedition—the last dated the 20th 
August—is, on the whole, satisfactory. The party 
entered the Niger on the 14th, in good health: one 
or two casual accidents having served the alarmists 
for a peg on which to hang exaggerated reports of 
mortality among the explorers. 

The question respecting the Wellington Memorial 
to be erected at Glasgow, is now, we trust, finally 
decided. At a meeting of the General Committee 
specially summoned, it was resolved, by 21 to 10, “to 
remit the matter anew to the Sub-committee, and re- 
commend them to proceed in procuring a statue of 
the Duke without delay.” This confirms the judg- 
ment of the Sub-committee, and the appointment of 
the Baron Marochetti. 

Itis with mingled feelings that we notice the meet- 
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| have passed into the Indian languages.—M. Pont- 





ing held at Oxford ‘on the 9th, with the purpose of | : 


accomplishing the purehase, for the Radcliffe Li- 
brary, of the Michael Angelo and Raphael drawings 
belonging to Sir Thomas Lawrence's collection :— 
pleasure, that a chance should have occurred, of so 
valuable a section of an invaluable whole being pre- 
served in England—and, vexation that the measure 
should not have been anticipated in the metropolis. 
Upwards of 500/., the journals tell us, was subscribed 
in the room. 

The Royal Northern-Ancient-Record Society 
(Copenhagen) held its quarterly meeting on the 12th 
of October, when M. Sivertsen presented a Report on 
the results of the researches made by him in conjunc- 
tion with M. O. Paulsen, last summer, at the cost of 
the Society and the Arne Magnzan commission, into 
the MSS. preserved in the public libraries of Stock- 
holm and Upsala, particularly those relating to 
ancient Icelandic literature. The greatest facilities 
were afforded by the keepers of those collections, as 
well as by the Swedish authorities; and thus the 
learned reporter and his colleague were enabled to 
execute their task far more completely than might 
have been expected from the limited means at their 
disposal. They took exact copies of the most inte- 
resting MSS. relating to ancient Iceland and Snorro’s 
Edda.—M. Magnusen presented his recently pub- 
lished work on Runes, and Professor N. M. Petersen, 
offered for the Society’s Annals a Memoir on the 
Works relating to the Minstrelsy of the Pagan-North. 
—M. Jonas Hallgrimson, a naturalist who has lately 
explored Iceland, communicated an extract from his 
journal of last summer, so far as it related to the 
monuments of antiquity, illustrating the ancient geo- 
graphy of that island, and pointing out numerous 
Runic inscriptions hitherto unknown. M. Hallgrim- 
son made drawings and copies of the ruins and inscrip- 
tions which he met with in the course of his rambles, 
—The missionary Jérgensen has made an antiqua- 
rian journey to Tunnudliarbik Fiord, in the district 
of Julianehaab, South Greenland, and sent to the 
Society a description of the numerous ruins of the 
ancient Scandinavian colonies strewed over the 
shores of that Fiord, illustrated by ground plans of 
some of the more remarkable of them, and an anti- 
quarian map of the Fiord.—Major Beamish sent a 
piece of North American wood, given to him by Mr. 
Newenham, of Dundanion, in Ireland, who possesses 
a collection of samples of wood from all parts of the 
world. The sample in question was added to the col- 
lection in 1814, and had written on it the Indian 
name Mawser, as dictated by an Indian; on another 
sample in the same collection, is the Indian name 
Mausur meal. These names, it was conjectured by 





Mr. Newenham, originated in the old Norsk word 
Mausur, which from the colonies in Vinland, may 





oppidan communicated the result of his inquiries in | 
Brazil, respecting some ruins in the interior of that 
country which were first discovered in 1753. The | 
deserted city, as the ruins are called, stands in the | 
southern part of the province of Bahia, where it borders | 
on Minas Geraes, and probably on the south side of 
the Serra do Cincora, and left bank of the Brago do 
Cincoré. The Brazilian Institute has applied to the 
government for assistance in exploring those ruins of 
which there appears to be little known with certainty. 
We mentioned some time ago, on the strength of 
a letter from Rome, that the Pope was about to re- 
pay his obligation to Mehemet Ali for the gift of 
twelve magnificent alabaster columns, destined by 
his Highness for the church of St. Paul, now in 
course of restoration, by the present of a splendid 
table, wrought in mosaic, This table, it appears, is 
only a portion of the Pontiff’s gift—which consists 
of the following articles:—and the list is worth 
notice for the character of the objects selected in this 
year of grace, as a welcome gift to an Egyptian 
prince, and the appropriate taste which exchanges 
the triumphs of modern and European art, against 
the relics of the ancient civilization of the East.— 
Ist. Two large round tables, each having a picture in 
mosaic,—the one representing flowers of the most 
brilliant colours, the other the fagades of the prin- 
cipal edifices in Rome, with St. Peter’s in the centre, 
The borders of each of the tables bear Arab inscrip- 
tions in characters of gold; and the feet are of 
bronze gilt, shaped into the trunks of trees, beneath 





each of which issue three lions’ paws,—2ndly. A 


collection of all the coins and medals struck under 
the pontificate of Gregory XVI,—each one in a 
separate case.—3rdly. A collection of engravings, in 
mezzotint, from the works of the great Italian, 
English, German, and French masters.—4thly. Two 
copies on vellum, of the splendid work, recently 
published at Rome, by the celebrated orientalist 
Michaelangelo di Lancj, on the tumular inscriptions 
in Cufic and Arabic characters found in the different 
countries of southern Europe, the fruit of twenty 
years of the author's travels and researches, and 
whose immense cost he, in his preface, states to have 
been almost wholly defrayed by the Duc de Blacas- 
Aulps.—From Rome, we find it stated, too, that the 
son of Paganini has arrived in that capital, accom- 
panied by a civilian, with the view of soliciting from 
the Pope in person a revision of the judgment in 
virtue of which the Sardinian government refuses 
religious burial to his father. 

The King of Prussia has recently ordered a 
grand musical representation at the Grand Opera, 
to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the laying 
of the foundation stone of the first lyrical theatre 
ever erected in Berlin. The programme of this 
performance consists of—Ist. An overture written 
by Frederick the Great.—2ndly. Scenes from operas 
by Graun, Hasse, Reichard and Gluck, with the 
costume in use at the time of the production of each, 
—3rdly. Scenes from Mozart, Weber, Spohr, Meyer- 
becr, and Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

The system of Fourrier seems, at present, to be 
making progress. One of his disciples, an English- 
man, named Young, possessing money and enthu- 
siasm, has purchased the Benedictine Abbey of 
Citeaux, in the Mont d’Or, with its ample domains, 
for the purpose of establishing a colony there. Some 
members of the sect have also purchased an estate at 
Santa Catharina, fifty miles from Rio Janeiro, in an 
excellent situation for an agricultural experiment; a 
ship has already sailed from Havre with 100 labourers 
destined for the new settlement, and 1,900 more are 
about to follow. In Texas, also, a large tract of land 
has been offered by M. Pellegrini, an admirer of 
Fourrier’s doctrines, to the followers of that philan- 
thropical theorist. 

It has been elsewhere pleasantly said, that the 
only hero of romance left in the world is the opera 
singer. The other day we heard of Rubini—strange 
successor to the Bayards and Percivals !—heing re. 
ceived with almost princely honours by the Archimage 
of European diplomacy, and storming “ with his 6” 
the treasure cellars of Johannisberg. Since his visit 
to Prince Metternich, if we are to believe the foreign 
journals, our peaceful tenor’s luck has been still more 
adventurous, On his way to Madrid, he was stopped 
on the frontier by the last of the Spanish rebellions, 
The members of the Lyceum of that metropolis, re- 
solving that no civil discords whatever should destroy 
their chance of hearing the cavatina in * Lucia,’ sent 
a guard of thirty men to escort the long-expected 
guest to the capital. But “ betwixt the cup and the 
lip,” &e. &c.— Madrid was all but in sight, when the 
artist and his train were attacked by the peasantry 
of a village, who believed the former to be a Christina 
prisoner, and the latter his guards, perhaps even 
executioners, and attempted his rescue. In gratitude 
for their goodwill, Rubini promised, on his return from 
Madrid, to sing a mass in their church. This is not 
the least picturesque of the many modern versions of 
the old legend of Pierre de Castelnau, the celebrated 
troubadour, whose Hymn to the Virgin saved his life, 
and was accepted for ransom, by a horde of banditti, 
into whose hands he had fallen, 


Will be shortly closed for the Winter Season. 
DIORAMA, REGENT'S PARK. 

The TWO NEW PICTURES now exhibiting, represent the 
Interior of the CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
andthe SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at Bethlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D, Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Roth Pictures are 


painted by M. Renoux. Open from Ten till Four. 


ROYAL POLYTECOR C INSTITUTION.—ARTISTS, EN. 
GINEERS, and INVENTORS have their Works illustrated 
in rotation. Dr. ROTH'S new CALCULATING MACHINE 
is described on Mondays and Thursdays at Three o'Clock, 
The subject of one of the new Lectures is Professor CLARKE'S 
atent P au FYING the WATERS SUPPLIED 
to the METROPOLIS, The DISSOLVING VIEWS, with 
new additions. The DISSOLVING ORRERY, MICROSCOPE, 
Mr. JAMES SMUTH'A original and beautiful MODELS ta 
illustrate PERSPECTIVE, and nearly 2,000 Works of eminent 
art, science, and ingenuity. DIVER and DIVING BELL, 
A VIEW of CANTON, elaborately finished by CHINESE 
ARTISTS, and other COSMORAMIC VIEWS, are added in the 
Bresin . Admission, One Shilling. Not open on Saturday 
. enings, 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Nov. 6.—The Director, Prof. Wilson, in the chair. 
This being the first meeting for the present session, 
accessions to the library and museum, which had accu- 
mulated during the vacation, were laid upon the table ; 
among which were observed several Persian MSS., 
bequeathed by N. B. Edmonstone, Esq., and a large 
number of Turkish and Persian works, both MS. and 
printed, the bequest of the late General T. Gordon. 

In presenting a sculptured stone from the ruins of 
Gau-al-Kebir, in Upper Egypt, Lieut. T. J. Newbold 
stated, in a letter which was read, that it was one of 
the last three stones remaining of the magnificent 
ruins recently existing at that place, the rest having 
been destroyed by the officers of the Pasha, who, 
though surrounded by lofty cliffs of the very stone of 
which these temples were built, were in the practice 
of demolishing those monuments rather than give 
themselves the trouble of hewing fresh stone from the 
quarry. Lieut. Newbold was of opinion, that these 
practices were not countenanced by the Pasha; and 
that a simple representation of the facts to his High- 
ness, emanating from any of the learned bodies of 
Europe, would be sufficient to save from destruction 
these valuable remains, which had been spared by the 
conquering armies of Persia, Greece, and Rome ; and 
had escaped, with but little damage, from the mis- 
directed zeal of the early Christian converts, and the 
bigotry of the more recent Mussulman possessors of 
the country. The subject was taken into conside- 
ration, and it was agreed that a letter should be ad- 
dressed to the Pasha, as a member of the Society, 
urging upon him the interest taken in the monu- 
ments by the antiquaries of Europe, and the regret 
with which they had heard of their gradual disappear- 


ance. 

Sir T. Phillips, C. Russell, Esq. M.P., Col. W. 
Borthwick, and H. Jones, Esq., were elected Resi- 
dent Members; Capt. II. N. Ramsay, a Non-resi- 
dent Member; and the Rev. P. Parker, M.D., of the 
United States, a Corresponding Member. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon Statistical Society ............eeeees Eight. 
"Royal Academy (Anatom. Lect.) 
Wep, { Geological Society ...........+.++- 4 p. Eight 
> UBociety Of Arte .....ccccccceess - Eight. 
Ma i. peed eneeepeneovaseceesseed 4 2. Eight. 


Tuur. 
MISCELLANEA 

Academy of Sciences.—Oct. 23.—M. Arago com- 
municated an analysis of the report presented to the 
British Association (see Athen. p. 595) on the expe- 
riments to be performed for ascertaining the nature 
and composition of the air by means of aerostatic 
ascents. M. Arago expressed his assent to the recom- 
mendations of the report, and added, that simulta- 
neous observations ought to be made in different parts ; 
he thought that the instruments required to be much 
improved before any extensive use could be made of 
them. Baron Von Humboldt read a letter from M. 
Agassiz, on the experiments he is occupied in making 
upon the glaciers of Switzerland. He had found that 
infiltrations of water took place in theglacier of the Aar 
at different depths ; to ascertain which, he had been 
lowered by ropes, 140 feet into the heart of the ice ; 
and that this infiltration took place at very unequal 
temperatures. He had been able to ascertain with 
accuracy the movement of various blocks of stone 
on the surface of the glacier, and had proved, by 
careful measurement, that a block, the position of 
which had been determined by M. Hugi in 1827, had 
been moved 5,000 feet, up to the end of August, 
1841. He had found the glacier of the Aar to be 
traversed by ribands of blue and white ice ; and had 
made many interesting observations on the polishing 
of rocks by the movement of the glaciers, which 
tended to confirm his theory of the geological origin 
of erratic blocks. M. Arago read a letter from M. 
Oltramare, on an unusual seiche, or flux and reflux 
of the water in the Lake of Geneva, observed on the 
3rd_inst., after some heavy storms. The level of 
the water had that day experienced a difference 
of five feet nine inches in the space of two hours 
and a half.—M. Arago mentioned the obstacles 
met with in lining the bore of the well of Grenelle 
with a metallic tube. In one part the tube had 
been squeezed, by lateral pressure, into the form of 
the figure 8, in another into that of a crescent. The 








cause of these pressures was entirely unknown; all 
the lining would have to be taken out ; but this was 
fonnd to be a work of the greatest difficulty, and only 
300 feet of tubing had hitherto been extracted.— 
Nov. 2..-M. Arago communicated some improve- 
ments in a portable machine, made by himself, for 
measuring the polarization of light, and by which 
great facilities for making observations on the nature 
of the atmosphere, on clouds, etc., would be afforded 
to persons who might ascend in balloons for that 
purpose.—M. Coladon sent in a paper on a new 
method of measuring the power of steam-engines, 
particularly those used in ships——M. Triger com- 
municated some curious effects of the compression of 
air, witnessed in an apparatus which he had invented 
for sinking shafts of coal-pits in the Maine-et-Loire, 
where compressed air was used for keeping out the 
walter filtering through beds of sand. The immediate 
effect produced on passing from the open air into 
that compressed to three atmospheres, was pain in 
the ears, more or less strong ; but this soon ceased. 
A great acceleration of combustion was witnessed— 
tallow candles with metal wicks being obliged to be 
used instead of those with cotton, which were con- 
sumed too quickly, and gave out an intolerable 
smoke. It was observed that, when the pressure was 
taken off the air, great cold was experienced, and 
the air itself became converted into a thick fog or 
cloud. The workmen found that their voices were 
much more feeble in the compressed than in the open 
air, and that they could not whistle. It was also 
much easier for them to go up the ladders in the com- 
pressed than in the open air, their breathing being 
more free ; and one of the men who had been deaf 
ever since the siege of Antwerp, was able to hear 
distinctly while in the compressed air.—Baron Von 
Humboldt presented from M. Ehrenberg, of Berlin, 
specimens of the argillaceous and peaty formation 
found beneath the city of Berlin, at twenty feet 
under the surface. It was full of small infusorial 
animals, all alive, with living ovaries, and capable of 
reproduction. He had discovered similar formations 
in other parts of Prussia; and he mentioned as a 
curious fact that, of 1,728,000 cubic feet of matter 
taken out of the port of Swinemunde, on the Baltic, 
in 1840, one half of it was composed of microscopic 
beings. The sandy plains of the Lamburg contained 
strata of fossil infusoria twenty-eight feet thick. 

The “ King’s Knote” at Stirling.—A rumour has 
reached us, to the effect that propositions have been 
made to level the “ King’s Knote,” or round table, 
which adorns the royal park at Stirling, and transform 
it into a modern ornamental garden. The deed, if 
done, would be regarded as an act of Gothic barbarity 
by every lover of antiquity in Scotland. But we are 
well aware that such a proposition needs only seri- 
ously to be made to be almost universally scouted. 
This round table is unique of its kind in the northern 
part of the kingdom, and the mound and oblong 
circles, which are clearly defined, point out the place 
of royalty, and call to mind the times when deeds of 
courtesy and chivalry were here enacted under the 
eye of the princely James and the fair ones of his 
court, who, from the “ Ladies’ Rock,” looked down 
upon the gay scene below. “Gray Stirling,” with 
her towers, and town, and park, are classic ground, 
and have afforded materials for many a noble mea- 
sure, from the days of quaint Sir David Lindsay to 
those of the bard of Abbotsford.—Glasgow Herald. 


Important Discovery.—The German journals state 
that an engineer of Vienna, named Klein, has in- 
vented a method of preventing sparks and ashes 
from the fires of the locomotive engines of railroads 
from falling on the passengers in open waggons, 
without, however, diminishing the current of air 
necessary for the fire. The experiments made on 
the Vienna railway have been so satisfactory, that it 
has been resolved to adopt his apparatus, and to burn 
wood instead of coke.— Times. 

The Parish Clerk.—I have just seen your review of ‘ The 
Parish Clerk’ in the Atheneum of the 23rd Oct. You make 
a statement therein which is calculated to injure the sale of 
the work. You say, ‘‘it is not exactly new, but has already 
figured in the harlequin pages of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine.” Will you oblige me by inserting in your next number 
a notice that this assertion was founded in error. I can 
assure you that not one line of it has appeared in any maga- 
zine, nor was a word of it seen, previous to its publication, 
except by the printer and my late friend Mr. Theodore Hook, 
who kindly undertook to edit it forme. Ihave, &c. 

Nov. 4th, 1841, Tag AUTHOR, 





w Burlington-street, Noy. 
M®: BENTLEY HAS JUST PUBLISHS 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS:~— 
I. THE MIRZA. B Samve MorRIER 
of * Hajji Baba,’ * Zohrab, 4 3 vols. » Ben., Author 
Il. MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY PO 
DELUSIONS. Among which will be found the foleeett 
teresting subjects :—The South-Sea Bubble— ite Tulipomasi” 
Relics—Modern Prophecies—Duels and Ordeals—Love Of the 
Marvellous—The O. P. Mania—The rusades—T he Witch wnt 
nia vine Slow Poisoners—Haunted Houses, &c. By CHARLES 
MACKAY, Esq., Author of ‘The Thames and its ‘Tributa; 
&e. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits of John Law, Projector of the 
Semone Mississippi scheme, and James I., the ‘Demonologist, 
pone ana - SLAYER: a Romance, By J 
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Seeet Bite Esq., Author of ‘The Pathfinder,’ g 
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By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of ‘ The Subsea 
3 rw ‘ 
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GEORGE a. By CHARLES OLLIER. 3 vo —- 
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RESIDENCE on the SHORES of the 
BALTIC, described in a Series of Letters. 

“ This work affords a clearer notion of the interior life of 
Esthonia—of the country—the provines al capital—the nobility. 
the peasantry—the agricultural economy : but above all, of the 
real domestic economy and habits of the loc: al gentr than we 
have been able to gather from all! the travels in our Tbrary Te 
cogttins any other "St Ye of the Russian Empire 
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IBLICAL ESE! "ARCHES in PALESTINE, 
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Biblical Geography. 
By the Rev ROBINSON and the Rev. ELI SMITH, 
trations by Eden votes, | made 2 pe oper, with Historical Ilos. 
ward Robinson, r or of Bit 
rature in the New York Theological I Seminary. heen. 
John Murray, Albemarle-strceet. 


TWO NEW AND SPLENDID patel 
Now KTLA 4to. price 2/. 2s., or in morocco, 2/. 
OCKHART’S ANCIENT SPANISH 
alae With original and appropriate Embellish- 


Also. royal 8vo. price 2/. 2s., or India proofs, 3/. 
CHILDE HAROLD'S’ PILGRIM AGE, By 
LORD BYRON. With 62 Vignette Illustrations, and a Portrait 
never before engrave 
oho Murray, Albemarle-street. 
*,* A few Sets of the Plates, on India paper, can be hadina 
Portfolio, price 4/. 4s. 
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Just published, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 24s. 
ISTORICAL MEMOIRS of the QUEENS 
of ENGLAND. 
os y HANNAH LAW RANCE, 
‘These lsherions’: and interesting Memoirs.”— Atheneum. 
We thank Miss Lawrance four writing a very industrious 
and interesting work.”"— £raminer 
“One of the most pleasing and valuable contributions which 
English history hz as recei\ed for many years.""—British Mag. 
<dward Moxon, Doves street. 





Published this day, in 3 vols. 1. lls. 
ODERN FLIRTATIONS; or, a . Mowde at 


Ha anew : ATE. 
y CATHERINE SINCLAIR 
Author of ‘ acdicnd and the Scotch,’ * Shetland and the 
Shetlanders,’ &c 
a tfinburgh : Wm. Whyte & Co.;’ London, Longman, Brown 





This day is published, 18mo. price 3s. cloth, with a Map, 
a its History, T opography, a 
mmerce, and General Statistics. To anions is a 
Copy br the Treaty of Commerce entered into by the Repu! 
of Texas and Great Britain. Designed forthe Use of the Pati 


Merchant, and as a Guide to Emigrants. By ARTHUR IKI, 
Texian Consul. 


London : Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, SEVENTH EDITION, revised, 12mo. 
M4 TTHLA’S SHORTER GREEK GRAM. 
MAR, for the Use of Schools. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








st published, price 
HE PATRICI AN’S DAUGH TER, a Tragedy, 
in Five Acts. By J, WESTLAND MARS" ro 
“A real emanation of mind.”—Times. The then has 
within his reach high distinctions of the ae —_ Examiner, 
“Mr. Marston must and will arrive at eminence."'—Era 

work of high promise.""—Atlas. ** All that is craly of the highest 
tragic beauty.’’—Metropolitan Mag. “ Pathos deep as humar 
feelings can penetrate, or human tears express. *—Chambert 


London Journal. 
London: C, Mitchell, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
atamassane 





‘d Edition, in 8vo, 6s. boards 


ric 
N ANALYSIS of the TEXT of the HISTORY 
of JOSEPH, upon the Principle of of Prof. Lee's Hebrew 
Grammar, and adapted to the secon end tales ‘editions of it. 
By the Rev. ALFRED OLLIVAN 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, he a Ty Dike Principal of 
St. David's hy ze, and one of the Ssesining Chaplains 
to the yy Bishop of St. David 


London: Duncan 37, Paternoster-row. 
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D ABBEYS OF ENGLAND ; 


ROYAL PALACES, BARONIAL HALLS, MANOR HOUSES, &c. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


With numerous Illustrations from Original Drawings 3 


Together 


with HISTORICAL DETAILS—FAMILY RECORDS and GENEALOGIES— 
—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES—TRAITS OF CHARACTER—CLASSICAL 


By WILLIAM BEATTIE, M.D. 


PUBLIC SERVICES, CIVIL, MILITARY, and ECCLESIASTICAL—HEROIC ACHIEVEMENTS 
ASSOCIA TIONS—LOCAL SCENERY—ANECDOTES—LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, &c. 


Grad. of Edinburgh ; Memb. of the Royal Coll, of Physicians, London; Memb. Hist. Instit. of France; Instit. d’Afrique; Author of ‘ Switzerland,’ 
‘Scotland,’ ‘The Waldenses,’ ‘ Residence at the Courts of Germany,’ &c. 


The Work will present Engravings of whatever is most interesting, or least known, in the scenery, style, or decorations of each subject, and will be illustrated with Vignette 


specimens of th 


e Cathedrals—Abbeys—Chapels—Tombs—Altars—Royal, Baronial, and Monastic Ruins—Halls—Courts—Galleries—Armouries—Portraits and Medallions ;—Sculptures 


~ Arches—Gateways—Staircases—Ceilings—Antique Furniture and Inscriptions ;—Statues—Fountains—and Fragments of Art; Festive, Military, and Rural Scenes; Battle-fields— 
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superfine royal qu 
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is—National Sports and Athletic Games; and whatever illustrates most forcibly the minds, habits, and pursuits of our ancestors, so distributed throughout, that the 
d literary matter will mutually 1LLusrRaTs each other, and bring the country and the domestic life of its inhabitants once more into primitive existence. 

will be elegantly printed in imperial octavo, and will be published in Parts at 2s. 6d. each; the first of which will appear in December. A more elegant edition, o 
arto paper, will be printed at the same time, at 5s., with first impressions ; but as this edition will be limited to the number of Subscribers, it is particularly requeste 
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' tions for the Editor to be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs). MORTIMER & HASELDEN, 21, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, London; of whom Prospectuses 
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7 i , 25th edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. ; and 24th edition, 
Published eight Plates on Steel, 48. 6c, with additional Illus- 
trations derived from personal observations in Palestine and 


RviDENCE from the LITERAL FULFIL- 
‘T ROPHECY. 

—_ By ALEXANDER KEITH, DD. yy 

Por Ci ion, C Edition, in Svo, ls. 6d. 

of Gircalatiet byte a Co. : London, Longman & Co. 


Just published, neatly bound in cloth, price 6s. 
N INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, on UNIVERSAL PRINCIPLES. 
By HUGH DOHERTY. 

In this Grammar the Student will find the rales of a pure pro- 
nunciation, a correct punctuation, the real nature of the ver . 
the eonstruction of sentences, and many other points of Gfam- 
mar, hitherto involved in much obscurity, explained beyond 
the possibility of doubt, on universal principles of science and 
aual063- —simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 

Just published, price 6d. 
HE FIRST STEPS in ELECTROTYPE— 
“PACTS not WORDS": a Familiar Description of the 
Electrotype Process, containing the Results of some experience 
with Smee's Batteries worthy the attention of persons using that 
aratus. 

for lake by Borclay, 22, Gerrard-strect, Soho, and may be 
had of Newman, 122, Rezent-street ; Watkins & _Hill, Charing- 
cross; Counter, 641, Soho Bazaar; and Waller & Son, 183, Fleet- 

street. 
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NEW WORK ‘ : 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SCHOOL OF THE HEART, 
In fe. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. a 
HE ABBOT of MUCHELNAYE, SONNETS, 
and other, POEMS 


y the Rev. HENRY ALFORD. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane. 
This day is published, with 100 Plates, 8vo. price 1/. 8s. cloth 

lettered, Vol. V.o ? ‘ef 
CONES PLANTARUM; or, F igures, with brie 
descriptive Characters ond. Remarks, of New and Rare 
selected fi the Herbarium of " 
om ‘Sir WILLIAM JACKSON HOOKER, K.1. &c. 
Part VIII. is just published, price l4s. ~ 
“Nothing can be more interesting to a man of science b an 
the plants represented in these volumes; nothing can be 7 
better taste or more faithful than the figures; and it is difficu 
to conceive how anything can be cheaper.” — Atheneum. 
London: Longman, Brown & Co. 


By the AUTHOR OF ‘TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST.’ 
Just published, price 7s. cloth, ie 

‘(HE SEAMAN’'S MANUAL; containing a 

Treatise on Practical Seamanship, with Plates ; a Diction- 
ary of Sea Terms; Customs and Usages of the Merchant Ser- 
vice; Laws‘relating to the Practical Duties of Master and 
Mariners. by R. H. DANA, Jun. 

Edwar Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


In 1 vol. 21s. cloth lettered, with numerous Embellishments, 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY to the SITE 
of BABYLON in_ 1811, now first published; Memoir on 
the Ruins, with Engravings from the original Sketches by the 
Author ; Remarks on the Topography of Ancient Babylon, by 
Major Rennell, in reference to the Memoir; Second Memoir on 
the Ruins, in reference to Major Rennell’s Remarks, with Nar- 
rative of a Journey to Persepolis, now first printed, with hitherto 
unpublished cuneiform inscriptions copied at Persepolis, by the 
late Claudius James Rich, Esq., formerly the Resident of the 
Hon. East India Company at Bagdad. Edited by his Wipow. 
7 By the same, with Illustrations, © 

Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan and on 
the Site of Ancient Nineveh, from Original Observations. 2 
vols. 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

ondon: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 


In 3 thick vols. 8vo. price 26s. boards, 
ROOFS and ILLUSTRATIONS of the AT- 
, TRIBUTES of GOD, from the facts and Laws of the 
Physical Universe, being the Foundation of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion. 
By JOHN MACCULLOCH, M.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. F.G.S, &e. 
“We cannot refrain, while we are at all on the subject of na- 
tural religion, from. recommending the late Dr. Macculloch’s 
three volumes, entitled, Proofs and Illustrations of the Attri- 
butes of God: they are the ripe fruits of long and earnest study, 
replete with interesting research and multifarious information.’ 
—British Critic. 
London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, demy 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
ADNESS ; or, the Maniac’s Hai: a Poem, 
_ in Seven Cantos, By the Author of ‘The Diary of a 
Solitaire.’ 








An undevout astronomer is mad.”—Youna. 
____ London; Smith, Elder & Co, Cornhill. 
| This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. closely and beau- 
tifully printed, 
EN THOUSAND A-YEAR. 
Carefully revised by the Author. 

' Wiftiem Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh; and 22, Pall Mall, 
zondon. 





In 12mo. containing nearly 500 closely-printed pages, with 
illustrative Wood-engravings, 6s. 6¢, cloth, || 
> Th NE a 
HE COOK and HOUSEWIPFE’S MAN UAL: 
a Practical System of Modern Domestic Cookery anc 
Family Mennpemrat ; containing a Compendium of French 
Cookery, and of Fashionable Confectionary, Preparations for 
Invalids, a Selection of Cheap Dishes, and numerous usefu 
Miscellaneous Receipts in the various Branches of Domestic 
‘conomy. 6th edition, enlarged. ‘To which is added, a COM- 
PRENENSIV It TREATISE on DOMES LIC BREWING. 
By MISTRESS MARGARET DODS, 
Of the Cleikum Inn, St. Ronan’s. 

“In addition to everything which the cook or housekeeper 
can desire in such a manual, Mrs. Margaret Dods’ treatise is 
sprinkled with the salt of rare Scottish wit, and rivals Dr, 


Kitchiner’s learned work both in variety and pleasant humour.” 


Atheneum. : 
Printed for Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co, London, 





Lately published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price as. hoards, 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on 
DISEASES of WOMEN. By W. JONES, Surgeon-Ac- 
coucheur to the Blenheim-street Infirmary, Xc. 
e . Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. a 
Mr. Jones is an unflinching advocate of the speculum, an 
not more unflinching than successful.”"— Medico-Chirurzical Rev. 
“The book terminates by a collection of cases of various forms 
of disease of the genito-urinary organs, many of which are de- 
Serving of a careful perusal.""—British and Foreign Medical Rev. 





On the lth inst. was published, price Is. 

TWELFTH YEARLY EDITION, . 
ADKIEL'S ALMANAG, (enlarged and im- 
Proved) and HERALD OF ASTROLOGY, for the dark Year 
1842; containing Predictions of most important Events, from the 
reat Conjunction” and total Eclipse of the Sun, B H 
OF A PRINCE OF WALES! Great Drought and Pestilence, 
&c. Predictions regarding Sir Robert Peel, Daniel O'Connell, 
and other leading men; and the Nativities of ‘Two Gpeape. 
An Ephemeris of the Planets, &c., and List. of fulfilled Predic- 
Re x4 the Syrian and Chinese War; Birth of the Princess 

c. 
London : Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 
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THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
Just published, price 2s. 6d. Part I. of 
HE LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB; 
with a Sketch of his LIFE, by Mr. Serj. TALFOURD. 
Also, in 1 vol, 8vo. price I6s. cloth, 
The Works of Charles Lamb. 


Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 


SERMONS FOR THE YEAR, 
ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 2ls. boards, 
SECOND COURSE of SERMONS for the 
YEAR, containing Two for each Sunday, and one for 
each Holiday. Abridged from the most eminent Divines of the 
Established Church, and adapted to the service of the day. In- 
tended for the use of Families and Schools, 

By the Rev. J.R. PITMAN, A.M. 

“ There is no question which the clergy are more frequently 
asked, and in which they find it more difficult to give a satis- 
factory reply, than this—What sermons would they recommend 
for the use of a private family? We really think that Mr. 
Pitman’s work bids fair to supply the deficiency which has been 
so much regretted." —British Critic. 

A 3rd edition, revised throughout, of the First 
Covrsk, is published, same size and price as above. 
London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 

In 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 25s. cloth, 
LEXICON, HEBREW, CHALDEE, and 
ENGLISH; compiled from the most approved sources, 

Oriental and Furopean, Jewish and Christian ; with an English 
Index alphabetically arranzed, forming a reversed Dictionary, 
English, liebrew, and Chaldee, 
By Professor LEE, D.D. | 5 
Regius Professor of licheow in the University of Cambridge, 
Prebendary of Bristol, Rector of Barley, Herts, &c, 
Also by the same Author, | 
A 3rd Edition, enriched with much original matter, _ 
A Grammar of the Hebrew Language; comprised 
in a Series of Lectures, compiled from the best authorities, and 
rincipally from Oriental Sources ; designed for the use of Stu- 
ents in the Universities. 37, Pat 2 
+ 37,7 Tow. 
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London: Duncan 





LEGANT and ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES of a SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, warranted 

To cLean.—C. J, ECKPORD, 45, Fleet-street, corner of Mitre- 
court, Temple, opposite Fetter-lane, s leave toinform Artists, 
the Trade, and Public, that they can obtain A LARGE AND CLEAR 
EXPLANATORY SHEET OF DRAWINGS, with numerous Elegant 
Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various Frames. 
sent gratis and free of postage to any part of the kingdom. Old 
Frames re-gilt; large and small Miniature Frames at propor- 
tionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every description. Orders 
from the Country punctually attended to.—EsTanLisnep 1792. 


7 ri > A 
AS HROMATIC MICROSCOPES. —Micro- 
scopic investigations being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical Study, the research can only be satisfactorily developed 
y the application of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their ex- 
ensive character has precluded such from general use. 
licroscope can now be supplied most effectively constructed, 
with Jointed Pillar and Tripod Stand, two Sets of Achromatic 
Object-glasses, two Huygenian Eye-pieces, forming a combina- 
tion of Five Magnifying Powers, varying from 30 to 250 times 
Linear, or 900 to 62,500 superficial measurement, clearly defining 
the markings of the most diflicult test objects, Scales of the 
Podura, Brassica, Ehrenberz’s Infusoria, &c., a Condensing 
Lens for Opaque Objects, Plate of Diaphragm, Six Objects 
mounted in Balsam, &c. &c.. the whole neatly rotted te Ma- 
hogany Case, price 7/. 15s. Manufactured and sold by A. Abra- 
ham, Optician, &c., 20, Lord-street, Liverpool; Abraham & 
Dancer, 13, Cross-street, King-street, Manchester; and Abraham 
& Co, 82, ecen-cteeet, Glasgow.—The usual discount allowed 
to the Trade. 
ROSBY HALL WINE ESTABLISHMENT 
—MARSALA WINE, of considerable age and_ superior 
flavour, in quarter pipes, containing twenty-three Gallons, 111. 
lls. cash, OLD MARSALA, in bottle, 24s. 1E {,an ex- 
cellent dinner wine, 28s. per dozen. Bottles 3s., Hampers 1s. 
perdozen. 35, Bishopszate-street Within. CURRALL & SON, 
—*«* Quarter Pipes of Port, Pale and Brown Sherries, imported 
for Family trade. 
ALMER’S PATENT CANDLE LAMPS... 
4 ‘These Lamps are suited to all purposes where light is re- 
quired, and are made to carry candles with One, Two, Three, 
or Four Wicks, the Four-wick Candle giving a light superior to 
any oil-lamp, and without dirt or trouble. large assortment, 
with every size Candle, at PARKINSON'S, 79, Oxford-street. 
exactly opposite the Pantheon. Also, au extensive variety of 
Solar Lamps, to burn common oil, and ol:i Lamps altered to the 
solar principle. Finest Sperm Oil, $4, per gullon ; second ditto, 
8s. 6d.; inferior, 8%.; Ground Nut Oil, the best substitute for 
Sperm, 6s. 6d.; prepared Solar Oil, 3s. 6d., for cash on delivery, 
at any part of London. 
~UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CIIARLES M'‘LEAN, 7a, 
Fleet-street, opposite the Dispatch newspaper office, respect- 
fully informs the trade, artists. peeinarers. and the public, 
that they can be supplied with LOOKING GLASSES and PIC- 
TURE FRAMES, of the very best manufacture, at prices never 
hitherto attempted.— May be had gratis, and sent free of past 
any part of the kingdom, LARGE SHEETS OF DRAWINGS, 
presenting the exact patterns and prices of 100 different sized pic- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs made expressly for this manufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in the compo. Fancy wood frames and mouldings, 
and room borderings. Old frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. 30,000 frames kept seasoned for inimediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved cf in three months taken back, and money 
returned, 




















PATENT CARPETS. 

DANKS, PATENTEE or tHe TRKRANSVERSELY-COLOURED 
INGRAIN CARPET, 

DANKS & SON respectfully invite the No- 

e_ bility, Gentry, and Public, toinspect this Novel and Ele- 

gant Carpet, combining the beauty and effect of the best Brussels 

at little more than half the expense.—98 and 99, Hutton-garden, 

Carpet, Bedding, and Floor Cloth Warehouse. 


ERVOUSNESS.— Medical science has been 
long charged with impotence in two or three of the great- 
est aMictions of the human race ; of these the greatest are ner- 
vous or mental disease and insanity, to remove which profes- 
sional men of all countries have directed a large portion of their 
time, but their efforts have been abortive. Sensible of the doubt, 
therefore, that exists us to the possibility of curing insanity or 
nervous complaints, Dr. WILLIS MOSELEY has not agitat 
the public mind by details, as he mizht have done, of 7,000 cures 
in seven years, but has invited private inquiry: and such has 
been the confidence created, that several physicians, twenty 
surgeons, a London hospital professor, &c. have placed them- 
selves, their brothers, sisters, or patients, under his treatment, 
and each have been cured. This being the first and only dis. 
covery ever made for the cure of nervous complaints and insa- 
nity, the atiicted cught pot te be Copied its anes, Apply. = 
address, post paid, to . Willis Moseley, 9, Charlotte-street, 
Blecusatens. from 1 to 3.—Just published, ‘ELEVEN CHAP. 
TERS on NERVOUS or MENTAL COMPLAINTS,’ Simpkin & 
Co., and all Booksellers. “* This is the best book on nervousness 
®ver published,” —Professor S. 
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SCOTTISH (WIDOWS’ FUND) LIFE ASSURANCE, 


INSTITUTED A.D. 1815, 
On the Original Model of the London Equitable. 


AMOUNT OF ASSURANCES EFFECTED TO THIS DATE EXCEEDS 


FIVE MILLIONS THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


PRESENT ACCUMULATED FUND EXCEEDS 


ONE MILLION AND FORTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 


EDINBURGH, 5, Sr. Axprew’s Sqvuarrt; GLASGOW, 30, Roya Excnancr Squarr; LONDON, 7, Paut Matt. 


Tere has already been published in the Advertisement Sheets of the Arnena&uM, No. 726, 25th September, 1841, and in all the 
leading Periodicals andl Newspapers of the day, a full statement of the origin, progress, and present position of this flourishing Society; 
it is proposed therefore here, for the benefit of those who are not already aware of the principles upon which the Profits are divide 


PRESENT ANNUAL REVENUE EXCEEDS 








and allocated, to explain shortly :— 


President. 


THE RIGHT TION. THE 
ROSEBERY. 


EARL OF 


Vice-Presidents. 


THE LORD JUSTICE-GENERAL. 
LORD FRANCIS EGERTON. 

THE MARQUIS OF TWEEDDALE. 
SIR THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart. 


Ordinary Directors. 


ADAM WITISON, Ese. D.C.S. 
THOMAS BEVERIDGE, Ese. D.CS. 
ROBERT CADELL, Esq. Bookseller. 
JAMES REID, Esq. Exchequer. 

R. SCOTT MONCRIEFP, Esq. Advocate. 
GEORGE GIBSON, Esq. Leith. 
HENRY DAVID ILL, Ese. W.S. 
WILLIAM BURN, Ese. Architect. 
JAMES DUNSMURE, Esq. 
ROBERT D. MENZIES, Esq. Leith. 
L. A. WALLACE, Esq. Architect. 
ISAAC BAYLEY, Esq. Writer. 

J. G. HOPKIRK, Esq. W.S. 

W. A. CUNINGITAM, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILSON, Ese. WS. 
JOUN COCKBURN, Esa. 


Medical Officer. 
JAMES BEGBIE, M.D. 
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Every information may be readily 
obtained on application to the 
Manayer at Edinburgh, or to any 
of the Society's Establishments 
throughout the Country. 





Ist. That once in each period of Seven Years, the whole affairs of the Socicty are 
investigated. A valuation is made, on the one hand, of the funds presetit and pro- 
spective, i.e. of the fund realised and accumulated, which, as stated above, amounts 
now to upwards of One Million and Forty Thousand Pounds, and of the Funds in 
prospect, consisting of the present value of all annuitics, premiums, &e: receivable 
ata future period; and on the other, of the engagements of the Society, consisting 
of the present value of all annuities and capital sums payable under Policies, &c. 
‘The surplus of the former valuation over the latter is then divided into three parts: 
two-thirds are immediately allocated, and the other third is set aside and accumu- 
lated until the next period of investigation, when a new valuation of the whole 
funds, including that third with its accumulations, again takes place, and the same 
process is gone through. 


Qnd. That the two-thirds to be divided are alleeated amongst th€ Policy -holders 
according to the amount of their Assurances, and the length of time-that the in- 
surance has subsisted,—thus, At 31st December, 1838, when the last investigation 
took place, it was ascertained that they were such as would have admitted of a 
RETROSPECTIVE bonus being declared equal to 2} per cent. per annum for the 
preceding seven years, or 174 per cent., not only on the original sums assured, but 
likewise on the amount of the previously declared bonus additions, (which, it will 
be seen, are thus ACCUMULATED progressively at each period of investigation) ; 
but as, in terms of the Laws of the Society, it is necessary to set aside, out of the 
two-thirds, a sum to mect what is called the CONTINGENT PROSPECTIVE BONUS, 
or a sum equal in value to an addition of like amount to the retrospective bonus 
declared for the preceding seven years, to be paid on all Policies which may lapse 
or emerge before the next septennial period arrives, i. e. during the seven years then 
commencing, corresponding to the number of premiums; the 2} per cent. was 
reduced to 2 per cent. 


The attention of the public is particularly requested to the peculiarity of this 
system, because in many offices professing to give large annual additions, no provi- 
sion is made for this contingent prospective bonus, without which the system of 
insurance cannot be strictly equitable, since the heirs of the member who dies the 
day before a period of investigation, receives no more than the heirs of him who 
died the day after the preceding period of investigation, although the furmer has 
contributed for many years longer to the funds. In other offices, when contingent 
prospective additions are declared, they are not provided for out of the two-thirds, 
but are made payable OUT OF THE THIRD SET ASIDE FOR GUARANTEE. These 
are points that may not, perhaps, occur to casual observers, but they are of the 
highest importance in the actual, as contrasted with the apparent prosperity of an 
Assurance Society. Llaving explained this general principle, it is now only neces- 
sary to show its practical application in the annexed tabular view, from which it 
will be seen that the bonus additions vary, according to the date at which the Policy 
was opened, from TEN PER CENT. to nearly SEVENTY PER CENT. ON THE SUM 
ASSURED. 

JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 


Epinsurana, Nov. 1841. 













Trustees. 

i of Ricearton, B 
W. SCOTT MONCRIEFF, Esq. of Fossana: 
ED. LOYD, Esq. Banker, Manchester, 
WILLIAM MITCHELL INNES, Esq. 
JAMES BALFOUR, Ese. of Pilrig. 


Extraordinary Directors, 


The Very Rev. PRINCIPAL MF 
DAVID ITILL, Ese. East India coe 
SIR JAMES MILLES RIDDELL, Bart 
LEONARD HORNER, Esq. London, 
Rev. Dr. GORDON, Edinburgh. 
P. W. OGILVY, Esa. of Ruthven. 
THE FARL OF DALHOUSIE. 

ev. Dr. JAMES BARR, Por 
Prog. H. SCOTT, Aberdeen. ‘o"e 
W. SMITH, Esq. of Carbeth-Guthrie, 
SIR C. DALRYMPLE FERGUSON, Bam 
Rev. JAMES GRANT, Leith. 
COLIN CAMPBELL, Esq. of Colerai 
DAVID DICKSON, Esq. of Harte 
WILLIAM MITCHELL INNES, Esq, 
THOMAS M‘GILL, Esq. Liverpool. 
Pror. GRATTAM, Edinburgh. 
Dr. ABERCROMBIE, Edinburgh. 
GEORGE YOUNG, Es. London, 












Auditor. 
DONALD LINDSAY. 
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striking manner, the benefits of Life Assurance, parti- 
this Society. 








Extract from the Society’s Books, showing, in a very 
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Assurances effected Pnevio0s 
To 3lst Decemser, are entitled 
participate in the Prorirs oF Tt 





Current YEAR. 


HUGH M‘KEAN, 7, Pall Mall, Acenr ror Lonpon. 
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